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THE LONGSHOREMAN.'! 


The lack of public interest in the longshoreman, reflected in the 
dearth of literature and current mention, led to a study of this 
industry in 1912 by Charles B. Barnes, director of the New York 
City public employment bureau, who has given the results of his 
investigation in a volume issued in 1915 by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The study was concentrated upon conditions in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Hoboken, and its aim was to give a picture of the 
men, of the conditions of labor which affect them, of the relations 
existing between them and their employers and bosses, and of their 
own efforts to improve their lot in life. 

It is estimated, in the absence of accurate figures, that in 1914 
there were 35,000 longshoremen in the port of New York City. 
Since practically all of them are casual or intermittent workers, the 
necessity and social value of an extensive study of the occupation 
seemed apparent. 

It is estimated that as late as 1880, 95 per cent of the longshore- 
men in both foreign and coastwise commerce were Irish and Irish- 
Americans, the remaining 5 per cent being Germans, English, and 
Scandinavians. At the time of the investigation Irishmen had been 
superseded largely by Italians, who made up about two-thirds of the 
total. Many Polaks, Jews,and Negroes have also taken the place of the 
Irishmen. This shifting of races has been a factor in bringing about 
what the author characterizes as a “ deterioration in efficiency among 
longshoremen of the port,” but he adds that “the readiness of fore- 
men and stevedores to engage a poorer grade of labor, and the gen- 
eral lack of consideration on the part of the employers for the 
safety and well-being of their employees, must not be disregarded as 
contributing causes.” 

The author takes occasion to correct what he believes to be a general 
impression—that these workers are industrial outcasts, shiftless 
drunkards, and unworthy of serious attention personally and socially, 
as well as industrially. A distinction is drawn between the “ regu- 
lar” longshoreman and the “shenango,” who does the odd work 





*The Longshoreman, by Charles B. Barnes, New York Survey Associates, Inc., 1915, 
287 pp. Illustrated. 
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on lighters and barges and who is characterized as the parasite of 
the trade. It was found that the majority of the regular longshore- 
men-are sturdy, well-built, muscular men; that they are shy but 
independent, and hate toadyism; that nine-tenths of them are sup- 
porters of families; that they are ashamed to be known as l!ong- 
shoremen because of the unsavory reputation the trade has gained: 
that they are honest, as a rule; have little appreciation of the value 
of money; are gregariously inclined; and lack thrift. Drunken- 
ness is prevalent but seems to be diminishing. They have few oppor- 
tunities for advancement. An effort has been made to provide shelter 
for them while waiting for opportunity to work, but it has resulted 
in the establishment of only one longshoremen’s rest, which was 
opened on June 15, 1910. During the year 1914 a daily average of 
424 people visited the shelter. Up to the date of the report no other 
provision had been made to shelter these men, and the author con- 
cludes that “the facts seem to show that some suitable provision 
should be made if only in the interest of better citizenship.” 

Shipping in the port of New York City falls into three divisions— 
(1) foreign commerce, (2) coastwise trade, and (3) local trade—and 
it is estimated that three-fourths of the longshoremen are working on 
vessels which sail to foreign ports. Every phase of the work of long- 
shoremen is described in minute detail, emphasis being given to the 
lack of standardization of the work and the irregularity of employ- 
ment. The essential differences between foreign commerce and 
coastwise and lecal trade are suggested. Special mention is made 
of the banana trade, which is a “branch of foreign commerce so 
different fundamentally from all other types of work which pass 
under that head that it requires separate treatment.” The author 
concludes, from his detailed analysis of the work performed by the 
“‘ pier ” men, the “ deck” men, and the “ hold” men, that “ longshore 
work can by no means be classed as unskilled labor.” 

As a rule longshoremen are hired by the steamship companies 
themselves, although many are given work by contracting stevedores. 
The men are engaged either by individuals and gangs or by 
hundreds. If by the first method, selection may be made by the fore- 
man because of some previous knowledge of them or because they 
look strong and capable, and they are then given numbered checks 
of brass to keep until the work is done. By the latter method these 
brass checks are issued indiscriminately and the men are selected in 
groups of 100 or less. Those holding the lowest numbers are the first 
selected and are thus always assured of employment. 

It is stated that the rate of pay for longshoremen in foreign com- 
merce has varied many times during the past 50 years, and there has 
never been complete uniformity throughout the port. Before the 
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Civil War they were paid $1.50 per day of 10 hours. Later the rate 
was raised to 25 cents per hour, then to 30 cents, then to 33 cents, and 
finally to 40 cents per hour. In 1872 they were paid 80 cents per hour 
for nightwork and $1 per hour for Sunday work, the day rate re- 
muining at 40 cents. This schedule was reduced in 1874 and the men 
went on strike, but lost. Thirty cents per hour for daywork and 45 
cents for nightwork and Sunday work was then paid. Later the men 
were paid extra for work during the meal hour. These frequent 
fluctuations in wage rates have characterized the industry. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1912, the present schedule was arranged—33 cents per hour 
for daywork, 50 cents for nightwork and on holidays, and 60 cents 
on Sundays, Christmas, July 4, and for work during mealtime. 
Foremen are generally paid by the day or week, the usual weekly 
wage being about $24. In the coastwise trade the prevailing wage is 
30 cents per hour for daywork, 30 to 45 cents for nightwork, and 35 
to 50 cents for Sunday work. There is little opportunity for deduc- 
tions for fines, although instances are given where such have occurred. 
Some cases of graft among foremen are mentioned. It is stated that 
earnings of men who work in the local traffic are even more pre- 
carious and difficult to estimate than those of the foreign commerce 
or coastwise men because their work is still more haphazard. Rec- 
ords kept by some of the longshoremen indicate that— 


The work is uncertain for even the best men. Stability of income is therefore 
impossible. In the case of four exceptional men who kept wage records 
average weekly earnings ranged from $10.57 to $21.78, and in order to attain 
the higher average the men were obliged to work much at night. There is 
absolutely no way of knowing the average earnings of the less regularly em- 
ployed. 

Men familiar with longshore work estimate the average yearly earnings of 
longshoremen at from $520 to $624 a year. Other men of equal experience place 
this average considerably lower—at less than $500. 

There is no guaranty of permanency of employment when ob- 
tained; it depends entirely upon the time the ship docks and the 
urgency of immediate discharge or loading of cargo. Often the men 
work through the meal hour, at night, and on Sundays and holidays, 
and it was found that these long stretches are exceedingly exhausting, 
resulting in increased risk of accidents and lability to disease due 
to physical depletion. Men are discharged without notice whenever 
a job is finished, or turned off for an hour or two without pay when 
a delay in the work occurs. This irregularity of employment is 
illustrated by the diary record of a certain longshoreman which 
shows that on 298 days out of 602, or nearly one-half (49.5 per cent), 
he did no work. Assuming that the longshoreman, like any other 
workman, should normally rest one day in seven, his abnormal un- 
employment would be represented by 298 days minus 86 days, or 212 
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days, which is only 35.2 per cent of the total of 602 days. Moreover, 
on 73 of the 304 days when he was at work his time was five hours 
or less. Yet there were 53 days on which he worked from 13 to 22 
hours, and on four of these days his work continued more than 20 
hours. There were 15 weeks (not consecutive) in which there was 
lack of employment throughout the entire week. 

The demoralizing effect of this irregularity of employment is em- 
phasized. Hanging about the piers in the hope of obtaining work— 
and being frequently turned away without securing it—has given 
the longshoreman the reputation for loafing and shiftlessness and 
has tended directly to encourage irregular habits and drinking 
and to discourage thrift. The maladjustment of available labor 
along the water front, due to lack of cooperation among employers. 
works to the disadvantage of the men, meaning for many unem- 
ployment or chronic underemployment. It was developed that the 
greatest evil of this work is its casual or intermittent character, 
which, if it cannot be entirely eradicated, should be minimized. 
How dock labor has been largely decasualized in Europe is described 
in great detail in appendixes giving the results achieved, particularly 
in London and Liverpool. 

Numerous disputes have arisen between these workers and the 
steamship companies, but only three strikes of any consequence have 
occurred—in 1874, 1887, and 1907. In each case the matter of wages 
was the chief grievance, the strike being caused by a rejection on 
the part of the companies of definite demands by the men or being 
called asa protest by the men against reductions in rates of wages 
initiated by the companies. 

The great strikes left in their wake decreased vitality, dissensions, or utter 
ruin. After the strike of 1887 the unions entirely died out and it was 10 years 
before they were again organized. The result of the strike of 1907 was the 
division of the unions into two separate bodies with all the evil that attends 
such division. The loss of the first two strikes resulted in a decrease of wages, 
while after the strike of 1907 the wages remained the same. Whenever an 
advance in wages has been secured it has been the result of a demand presented 
with calm determination to the companies. In some cases the companies seeing 
the justice of the demand have acceded; at other times they have been forced 
to yield by the united resolution of the men to hinder the work in all possible 
ways until they won their point. Thus, quiet persistence and not the strike has 
been the road to success. 

Longshoremen’s unions have existed since the middle of the last century. 
They have had an active and stormy history. But the slight advantages won 
after the strikes have usually been lost again. The unions have never been 
strong enough to exact their demands from the employers, nor have they been 
sufficiently united in spirit and purpose to maintain any consistent policy. 
Poor judgment, stubbornness, dishonesty among the leaders, jealousies, antag«- 
nisms among the men and between locals have prevented any effective use «f 


the power at their disposal. 
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In the author's opinion it is probable that there is no other heavy 
physical work which is accompanied with so much overtime and such 
long stretches of toil without interruption as the work of the long- 
shoreman. n,™ 

Efforts to secure definite information as to accidents were almost a 
failure, but data were obtained concerning 309 authentic cases. Of 
these 96 were fatal and 213 nonfatal. The exact places where the 
accidents happened were ascertained in 191 cases and indicated that 
the work in the hold entails greater risk by far than that in any other 
position. “ Yet it must be remembered that although the majority of 
accidents are reported as occurring in the hold, it is not always the 
hold men who are hurt. The deck men may be thrown down the 
hatchway. It is questionable whether they or the hold men are the 
most exposed of the entire hatch gang.” 

Of the nonfatal injuries it is Stated that “there is practically no 
part of the human frame that is not in danger of fracture, laceration, 
or contusion.” The leg and the foot were most often hurt. The loss 
of time varied from a few weeks-to several months, with five cases 
in which the men were laid off two years or more. The average age 
of those whose ages were learned was 39 years, and of the 153 men 
whose conjugal condition was ascertained, two-thirds were married. 
In 65 fatal accidents the circumstances of which were ascertained, not 
one was found to be due to the carelessness of the victim himself. 
Three were attributed to the carelessness of fellow workmen, 30 were 
classed as due to defective equipment or faulty methods, and 32 re- 
sulted from sudden dangers which could not be foreseen by the men, 
“which goes far to prove the extrahazardous nature of the occupa- 
tion.” Of the 97 nonfatal accidents studied, at least 56 were prevent- 
able, it is stated, and only 4 of these were due to carelessness of the 
person injured. 

The difficulty of discovering the compensation paid to dependents 
when a longshoreman is killed at work is alluded to. In the 96 fatal 
cases compensation ranging from $400 to $1,000 was awarded in five 
instances. In 27 cases, almost 30 per cent, it is stated that there is 
evidence that no damages were paid, and in 64 cases it was impos- 
sible to learn whether or not payment had been made. In nonfatal 
cases it was found that indemnity ranging from a wooden leg to 
$1,000 was given in 20 cases. In several instances amounts ranging 
from $25 to $75 were paid for fractures or other injuries when the 
victim through no fault of his own had lost from one to four months’ 
time. The author points out that the workers themselves are quick 
to respond to calls for help for fellow workers and the collections 
which have been taken ranged in amount from $40 to $78. 
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In Europe, where more definite and accurate information is avail 
able, in the ratings of the English and Continental insurance com 
panies water-front work heads the list or is a close second among al! 
the hazardous occupations. 

The British statistics showing mortality in 105 occupation group 
from specific causes other than accidents indicate that during the 
period 1900-1902 the deaths among dock and wharf laborers in a 
standard population of 71,005 were 632 from phthisis, pneumonia, 
and bronchitis combined, or a decrease of 34.1 per cent over the 
period 1890-1892. The mortality among these laborers was greate1 
than that of any other occupation group dealt with, being in the 
latter period more than twice that of coal miners and only slightly 
less than twice that of stone and slate quarriers, and bricklayers, 
masons, and builders. 

In view of excessive mortality among longshoremen, the author 
points out that this country “ has the unenviable reputation of being 
practically the only nation with a large foreign commerce which 
has absolutely no regulations for the protection of men engaged in 
longshore work”; and to illustrate the extent to which safety regula- 
tions have been adopted in certain foreign ports the full text of the 
British statutory rules and orders of 1904, and the revised accident 
prevention regulations of the accident insurance association of the 
stevedoring industry for 1905 governing the work in British ports, 
and the regulations for prevention of accidents issued by the harbor 
inspection department of Hamburg are presented in the appendixes. 
The author is strong in his suggestion that radical changes are neces- 
sary in order to secure protection to workmen in the New York City 
port. Some improvements are noted, but they have been improve- 
ments in machinery and “ have tended chiefly toward increased effi- 
ciency so that the work may be done with greater rapidity and on a 
larger scale.” Emphasis is placed on the necessity for the proper 
inspection of gear and machinery, and the installation of proper safe- 
guards, and the prohibition of careless habits of work. 

Based on the results achieved in European ports and other ports 
of this country where public interest has been aroused, the author 
sees possibilities for bettering the condition of these workmen. In 
Europe the great attainment of employers has been the decasualiza- 
tion of labor by the establishment of preference classes and by pool- 
ing of labor over a large area, thus reducing to a minimum the 
irregularity of employment. How this has been done is described 
in the appendixes. It is pointed out in the report and elaborated in 
an appendix that in efficiency and organization Hamburg is pre- 
eminent, but its “ system under which contract laborers are employed 
is arbitrary and oppressive.” 
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What has been done can be done again. England and Germany have blazed 
a trail which is of immense service in pointing the direction our own progress 
should take. This direction is toward increased good will, greater cooperation 
of supposed conflicting interests, an enlarged sense of legislative responsibility, 
and a more farseeing application of the principle of efficiency throughout all 
phases of the industry of the port. 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
MARCH 16 TO APRIL 15, 1916. 


On the authority contained in the organic act of the department 
to mediate in labor disputes and to appoint commissioners of con- 
ciliation in its discretion, the Secretary of Labor, through the com- 
missioners of conciliation, exercised his good offices in eight labor 
disputes between March 16 and April 15, 1916. 

The companies involved in the eight controversies, the number of 
employees affected, and the results secured, as far as available, are 
shown in the following statement: 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH 
ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, MAR. 16 TO APR. 15, 1916. 








Workmen affected. 
| 


Result. 
Indi- 


Directly. 
. rectly. 








Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind.—lockout , 5 75 | Adjusted. 
Grand Central Terminal Co., New York—controversy Pending. 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. and clerks—controversy ‘ Do. 
Pullman Car Cleaners—strike Adjusted. 
Anderson Drop Forge Co., Detroit, Mich.—strike of machinists ; Pending, 
Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia—strike ........-.......-...----|-++---++-- Do. 
Cramp Shi 
and shi * , 500 Do, 
Chicago & Alton R. R. and its maintenance of way employees—con- | 
SE G66 05 obec cnc cess ce heccccecescc sc cpectewwneecoccesesoccccleecsccccce|coccces hid Do. 











—— $< —E = —_ a 


There has been an adjustment in the following cases which were 
noted as pending in the statement submitted March 15, 1916, and pub- 
lished in last month’s Review: 

Controversy, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railread and 
its mechanical forces. 

Strike of machinists, Edwards Valve Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

New York, Ontario & Western Railway, Middletown, N. Y. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. 


During March, 1916, the Division of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Labor placed 7,030 persons in employment as compared 
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with 4,185 during February, 1916. As there were 19,484 applica- 
tions for work, 36.08 per cent were therefore placed, as compare: 
with 29.35 per cent for February. The operations of the division by 
months since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, are 
contained in the following statement: 


OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, D1 
ING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO MARCH, 1916. 


Per cent 
of appli 
cants 
placed. 


ro ——_—— 
ae —— Number of | Number of oe Nuiaber 
PP persons ap-| applicants ’ actually 


ions f : loy- 
hae. plied for. | for places. — employed. 


Month. 








12, 132 3, 495 
14, 530 5, 1: 4, 646 
18, 061 6,035 
17,827 3: 6, 757 
13, 334 : 5, 405 
12, 215 ; 5, 006 
11, 908 : 4, 146 
11, 902 2,170 


28 
=a 


v_wvewwrwvvs 
" 
» St he oe 

— 


1, 249 
1, 160 
1, 279 
September 1,201 
October 1,104 
November 847 
December 698 


Cm Crm =1 08 62 WO 
geese 








15,015 3, 419 | 
14, 257 5, 036 | 4,185 
| 19, 484 3113 | 7,030 | 

The following statement of the employment work of the 18 sepa- 
rate zones of operation covering the whole country gives the usual 


details for February and March, 1916: 


ou 


January 933 
February 1,423 
3, 443 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1916. 


Opportunities received. Applications for employment. 


Number 
actually 
employed. 





Applications | Persons ap- | Applications | Referred to 
for help. plied for. received. | employment. 





| 
Feb- |y,. 1, | Feb- | 
: ; March. ruary. was 











i. Boston, Mass 
Portland, Me 

















2. New York, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y 1, 787 855 


a ee | ey 


2,976 | 1,580 | 1,977 | 2,040 | 1,138 











3. Philadelphia, Pa 117 | 1,: 412| 413} 227 
Pittsburgh, Pa 30 18 6} 508| 774 206 


135 



































104 | 
16 
52 
98 
6 

37 

209 
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Opportunities received. 





Applications 
received. 


Persons ap- 


| Applications 
plied for. 


Zone. | for help. 


| Feb- lac... | Feb- /ag.-,1, | Feb- 
‘ruary. |r ruary. March. ruary. 





. New Orleans, La.......... 


Gulfport, Miss... .. RSS : , 47 | 
Memphis, Tenn........ ait 2 | 1 2: 20 38 | 23 


a NT eee 


,  ~. 
RR EE vn kb oos concsloccssdeenSdnoclcccnecsesneces| - FF isvees 
NE a oi ccn.|-nsedeufoahiess]-cosathinaseces pe l 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.....|....--- lL Euodss| cccekeeoteues © ink Goewa 
aa 8 1 10 | 1] 155 78 
en. oslo seeeeenEnebel soe saeemerrcasprea tren yrss o- 
stéost 4 68 lweedéce v0 


ee a ee 1 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1916—Contd., 


Applications for employment. 


March. | 


















Ni > 
Referred to ae 
smployment. te, 
Ss employed. 
Feb- Feb- 
March. Mare 
ruary. farch ruary. Marc h. 



















lene eeee 
















, Cleveland, Ohio. .......... 33 

. 9 eer 95 | 138 156 | 52 | 2,503 | 6,152 
. 3 64 | 158 147 923 | 137 | 376 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 3: _51 235 225 | 309 | 257 
Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich... .| 7 |} 5 54 | 3 | 45 64 


| 2,994 | 6,549 


. Minneapolis, Minn........ 114 164 | 63 | 162 
12. St. Louis, Mo............. | 43] 29| 31] 610} 237| 227 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 41 61 93 493 591 


boca deceseecece=| 


4. Helena, Mont............. 


Moscow, Idaho............ 2 | 
























R50 950 S40 24 
R2 | IKK 79 | SS 
250 247 | 250 247 

42 





35 | 16 34 















31 69 29 | 69 
29 | 61 | 23 | 49 
45 203 | 40 $7 




































ES Bano bs coun | ee es:©6«6CUN.. UE OU. ST.) Rees 

15. Seattle, Wash........ hse 26 72 40 : 120 “4 322 ' 512 29 110 28 ~ 401 
Aberdeen, Wash.......... 10 33 41 98 175 230 41 98 | 41 98 
Bellingham, Wash........ 9 26 ll 63 o4 179 i) 59 | ® 50 

| aa 5 15 s 21 | 25 53 s 21 8 16 
North Yakima, Wash..... 122 352 si«d16S | «563 | «6487, «980 | «165 | | 542 | 164 512 
Spokane, Wash...........- 57 81 65 110 | 137 139 38 | 100 | 38 97 
Takoma, Wash.........-. 53 162 111 465 | 538 | 1,421 110 | 465 109 465 
Walla Walla, Wash....... 58 138 77 235 | 308 343 64 180 60 179 
rahe capes ares 340 | 879 521 | 1,675 | 2,086 | 3,857] 464 | 1,575 | 456} 1,518 

16. Portland, Oreg..........-. ie | 946 13 | 1,043 | 126 | 733} 8| 90}; 8] 906 
17. San Francisco, Cal... ..... | 216 | 215 | 281 | 2,180 1, 286 i 308 | 305 % is4| 248 
Io bbc concn cccleoesans epee pene erneren berrrrn Chere beeen Cee eee 
ee 174 | 216 215 281 | 2,180 | 1,286 | 308 5 | 184] 248 

18, Los An eles, Cal ba ie at oat) af 2] 50] B87 i} 1 1 See 
akersfield, Cal........... | B ewes. 29 3 BD inwtswne © Retledade 

San Diego, Cal............ 136 | 273 | 761} 731 | 1,241) 753) 808) S21] 753 | “716 
PE EEccasccccecces. \ ee A ]...-... 1 ae ee ee eae 
Pc ttadesad- 00s 139 | 274] 768] 733] 1,811 | 1,315) Sit | 822| 759| 717 


Total for month..... | 1,428 | 3,443 | 6, 413 [0,209 | 


14,257 19,484 | 5,036 | 8,113 | 4185 | 7,030 
j 
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WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAUS. 


In continuation of the publication of data relative to the operations 
of free public employment offices, begun in the January, 1916, issue of 
the Review, the following table is presented. In this table, informa- 
tion is given for State employment bureaus in 11 States, municipal 
employment bureaus in 8 States, State-city employment bureaus in 2 
States, and a city-private employment bureau in 1 State. Data are 
given for February, 1915, and February, 1916, from bureaus not in- 
cluded in the April issue of the Review, but which have furnished 
such information since the publication of that number. Figures for 
March, 1916, are given for all bureaus that have reported those data, 
and figures for March, 1915, are also presented for comparative pur- 
poses in cases where reports for that month have been received. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1915 
AND 1916. 


Number of— 











~~ applyiag 

i or wor > : 

State city. , Persons i 
wae reterred | fo 
—_ Re- | POSsk | filed. 


registra- tions. 
tions. newals. 








California (municipal). 
Berkeley: 


March, 1916 
Los Angeles!: March, 1916 
Sacramento: 


Cotorado (State). 


Colorado Springs: 
March, 1915 
March, 1916 

Denver No. 1: 
March, 1915 
March, 1916 

Denver No. 2: 





March, 1916 
Connecticut (State). 








February, 1916 
March, 1915 
March, 1916 


1 State-city. 2 Not reported. 8’ Not reported for males. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1915 
AND 1916—Continued. 





Number of— 


Persons applying 
| Applica- | Persons for work. 

| tions | asked 

from for by 


employ- | employ- | registra- 


tions. 


na ne i 
I ersons Posi- 
referred tions 
New | to posi- 5 ae 

Re- A trap filled 
tions, 


State and city. 


newals. | 


ers. ers. 
} 


} 





Connecticut (State)—Concluded. 


Waterbury : 
February , 1915 
February, 1916 
SO ere 
March, 1916 


Georgia (municipal). 
Atlanta: March, 1916 


Illinois (municipal). 
Chicago: March, 1916 


Indiana (State). 
Evansville: 
March, 1915 
March, 1916 
Fort Wayne: 
March, 1915 
March 
Indianapolis: 
March, 1915 
March, 1916 
South Bend: 
March, 1915 
March, 1916 
Terre Haute: 
Eee s os nike Weiarane sie 
March, 1916 | 


* Kansas (State). 
Topeka: 

March, 1915 

March, 1916 


Kentucky (city-private). 
Louisville: March, 1916 


Massachusetts (State). 





Boston: 
PTE. ks dchncededeaessee- 
March, 1916 

Fall River: 

March, 1915 
March, 1916 
Springfield: 
RR ee ee 
_ March, 1916 

Worcester: 
ee acs cna dur gut sacdeges 
March, 1916 


Michigan (State). 

Detroit: 
RE ee ee ee 
March, 1916 
amazoo: 
ESE ee a Se 
March, 1916 

Saginaw: March, 1916 


Minnesota (State). 
Duluth: 


March, 1915 
March, 1916 
neapolis: 

March, 1915 
March, 1916 

. Paul: 

March, 1915 . (*) 
bos oevsangiwetekidindss esse { (‘) (*) 


1 Not reported. 3 Number applying for work. 5 Number of offers of positions. 
2 Number of requisitions. 4 Number who were registered. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, FEBRUA™ ¥ AND MARCH, 1915 
AND 1916—Continued. 






































Number of— 
| Persons appl ying 
State and city. Applica- | Persons | for work. aaa 
rdeaetee tions asked ae ee hea | Posi- 
from for by os ns “| tions 
employ- | employ- | New me FC tee | Milled. 
ers. ers. registra- | jewals ™ 
tions. . | 
| 
Moniana (municipal). 
Butte: 
ee EAL oe | @) (1) 2 359 (1) 146 130 
Ee See ee ae () (‘) 2 660 () (*) 357 
New York (municipa’). | 
New York City: z 
EE eS ee ee 360 1,168 2, 645 (1) 1, 233 4102 ; 
sa, accent anndes 2,279 2, 502 2,316 (1) 2,761 1, 92% a 
Ohio (State-city). F 
ee ey pee | (1) 1,789 586 1,445 1, 360 1,110 
Cincinnati: | 
I Oe te cca een ds be qs case <x (*) 1,009 1,387 6, 676 1, 066 | 761 
each utiat aos and a, oe 2, 286 1,790 4, 130 2,020 1, 356 
Cleveland: 
AS a Pees A (1) 3, 832 3, 265 12,711 3,715 3, 27 
March, 1916..... Se oe (1) 7, 209 1, 984 7,819 5, 151 4,377 
Columbus: 
ii din ss hace Stn Ch aw we on oie (1) 1, 947 758 4, 695 1,989 1, 751 
id. « s sdaacnan tennis Geen dun | =a) 2, 223 900 2, 601 2, 128 1, 604 
Dayton: 
A pitas. c ve Sbvibae bonwasnn | @) 525 465 1,908 548 | 15 * 
March, i thee oe akties Miata Hoo od obs (1) 1, 235 518 1,214 1,013 | 845 rt 
Toledo: ; 
eS a si nadie oa b dice o'oua | @Q) 771 1,115 2,749 709 | 672 4 
ein ver egs stesceseen so 3,008 1, 227 2, 267 2,414 | 1,999 
Youngstown: March, 1916................. (1) 1,115 816 1,191 1,170 | 908 
Oklahoma (State). 
Enid: 
So x's aii nog Denn beh ams b6ks ue 47 (1) 2112 (1) (1) 51 
eres e 239 (*) 2 265 (4) (1) 237 i‘ 
Muskogee: : 
Es ec nianaessheennamalcc ats 83 () 2118 (1) (@) ir) j 
March, RR TRE Se reer rey 254 (1) 2 187 (*) (*) 1 : 
Oklahoma’ City: 
ED ial anny no aa a8'v bine os ak eeie 222 (1) 2 462 (*) (*) 211 
March, A iiihe AEP Sa Bt I SA 267 (1) 2 271 (1) (1) 220 
Tulsa 
RAE SASS 5 emee (*) (1) (1). (1) (1) (") 4 
March, en ctsihiohakessstihe<s ede es 362 (}) 2 324 (1) (?) 320 3 
Pennsylvania (State). 
Harrisburg: March, 1916.................. (1) 320 316 118 336 221 
Johnstown: March, 1916................... (1) 264 82 17 66 42 
Philadelphia: March, Dic SUR sobs Secu ot (*) 647 761 350 589 391 j 
Pittsburgh: March, RE ASR (1) 2,959 1,170 37 708 668 ++ 
Rhode Island (State). 
Providence: ; 
EE IN Gs ins cute datee sce vos Ee * 396 691 578 133 3 691 
EE PENG 6. obs cankiobaed's soSinncresis 258 268 196 150 (} 268 
Texas (municipal). 
Dallas: 
ED Ce Weke~ ose db eewnenewae 70 84 153 20 93 84 
March, DU + ubiids «6 twepddheceuhasgean 188 238 86 6 284 238 
Fort Worth: bs 
INS o dade dcetueduees ss ces costs 103 138 21,088 (4) 146 135 
March, 1916..........- oe Eye 160 217 239 63 201 Ls9 
Virginia (municipal). 
Richmond: . 
A ale on do < ¢deyenecbe conseecucq 128 505 2 851 (1) 454 333 
SE ixinnncsadiedu> -+-<oehesvees 237 380 555 (1) 489 171 
1 Not reported. 8 Does not include branches. 
2 Number applying for work. 4 Includes branches. 
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the cultivation of their holdings, the purchase of supplies, and the 
disposal of products. 

It is not recommended that the State should directly supply capital 
for the undertaking, but that it should take part in promoting, with 
State assistance, cooperative credit societies. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1915. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in the United States covering the 
years 1881 to 1905, inclusive, have been the subject of four annual 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, published in 1887, 1894, 
1901, and 1906. ‘The data for these reports were secured by thorough 
investigations by trained field agents, and it is probable that few 
strikes and lockouts were omitted. Because of the time and expense 
involved the Bureau has not considered it possible to continue this 
method, although it is probably the only one likely to secure com- 
plete returns. 

In 1914 an attempt was made to compile a record of strikes and 
lockouts entirely from printed sources—newspapers, labor journals, 
trade-union periodicals, and manufacturers’, trade, and other papers. 
In 1915 the same method was continued, and in connection with 
about 1,400 strikes an attempt was made to supplement the infor- 
mation thus obtained by sending a schedule of inquiry to persons 
thought to have detailed knowledge concerning them. About two- 
thirds of these schedules went to strikers or organizations represent- 
ing them and one-third to employers or their organizations. In a 
number of cases schedules were sent to more than one person regard- 
ing the same strike. Seven hundred and forty-eight schedules were 
returned answered in whole or in part. In addition, a number of 
letters and circulars were sent asking for supplemental information. 
This report is based on the data secured from newspapers and from 
other sources, modified by the replies made to schedules and letters. 

The number of strikes and lockouts covered in 1914 was 1,080, 
which has since been increased to 1,204, by examination of reports 
made after the close of the year. The number recorded in 1915, includ 
ing those pending on the last day of 1914 and settled during the year 
1915, was 1,246 strikes and 159 lockouts, a total of 1,405, which will 
probably be increased to 1,500 if the additional number found in 
reports this year approximates that found last year. 

Whether strikes and lockouts have increased in number in the 
United States since 1905, the last year covered by the Bureau’s field 
investigation, is not shown by the figures gathered during the last 
two years. It would be manifestly incorrect to compare the incom- 
plete data so collected with the more comprehensive reports secured 
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in the former investigations. In spite of the incompleteness of the 
data for 1915, however, the figures give considerable information of 
value in regard to the labor disputes which occurred in that year. 

It is often difficult to determine from the wording of a newspaper 
item whether the disturbance is a strike or not. Many papers refer 
to every misunderstanding between employers and their employees 
as a strike, and many employers refuse to admit that any disturbance 
in their establishments ever progressed beyond a misunderstanding. 
When there has been any question as to the classification of a dispute, 
effort has been made to secure statements from both sides, in two 
cases schedules having been sent to as many as five persons, and the 
decision as to the classification has been based upon the statements 
received. The rule has been to omit doubtful cases. 

Under strikes have been included all disputes where the employecs 
refused to work unless the management complied with certain 
demands, and under lockouts all disputes where the management 
refused to allow the employees to work except under conditions 
dictated by the employers. 

The number of strikes occurring during the late summer and early 
fall largely exceeded those occurring at other times of the year. 
Two-thirds of those starting during the last six months of the year 
1915 were for increase of wages or decrease of working hours. They 
were successful in most cases. 

The so-called munitions strikes attracted special attention in 1915. 
These strikes started in Bridgeport, Conn., during the latter part of 
July, and spread rapidly to Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and other States where metal goods are manufactured. They 
consisted generally of a demand for a shorter working-day without 
reduction of wages, and in some cases the demand was for increased 
wages, though the strikers rarely got all the increase asked for. 

The strikes in the clothing industry in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Chicago involved a large number of strikers, 
but their duration was comparatively short, except in Chicago, where 
the strike lasted for about three months and involved from 6,000 to 
25,000 people. 

Other strikes attracting wide attention were those in the building 
trades in Chicago from April to July, which practically paralyzed the 
building industry of that city for the time; the oil and chemical strikes 
in Elizabeth, N. J., and neighboring cities during the summer, which, 
though short, were accompanied with rioting and loss of life; the 
street-car strike in Chicago in June; and the strike of the silverwork- 
ers in Connecticut in October, which had not been settled at the close 
of the year. Though the long-continued coal strike in Colorado was 
brought to an end just before the opening of the year, the attention of 
the public continued to be directed to it through the efforts made by 
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the mine owners to settle the many questions that had not been 
finally considered at the termination of the strike. The coal strikes 
in the middle west were settled late in the fall of 1914 and early in 
1915, with the exception of the eastern Ohio strikes, which were not 
settled until May. The copper mine strike in Arizona was settled 
just after the close of the year. 

The causes of strikes and lockouts during the year were numerous. 
In few cases was the cause confined to one matter in dispute. In the 
following table an effort has been made to show the principal causes of 
the strikes tabulated, though this has been difficult in many cases on 
account of the indefinite character of the information available. 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, BY CAUSES, 1915. 























Matter of dispute. | Strikes. Lockouts Matter of dispute. Strikes. Lockouts. 
| 
Increase of wageS............-. ' 286 12 TEs «snthreucecsesclenaeneeene 12 
Decrease of Wages............- 90 10 |. For open or closed shop. ...... 20 | 12 
Nonpayment of wages......... 10 1 Mischarge of foreman wanted. . 11 | ; 
Increase of hours.............: P Rastsvcess | Because of discharge of union 
Decrease of hours.............. 67 7 Adin itienktuie enews in 60 13 
Wages and hours.............. 133 2 Because of employment of 
General conditions ............ 35 |} nonunion men.............. 40 | 5 
Conditions and wages........- 28 pi a re ae oe 
Conditions and hours.......... gg Eee || Sympathetic.................. 9 | 1 
Conditions, wages, and hours. .! 11 1 | Pe a ) ae 
— Recognition of the union...... 37 15 || Miscellaneous................. 113 | 22 
Recognition and wages. ....... 26 1 | EE ER Pe: 208 39 
Recognition and hours. ....... iis tebe tees - 
Recognition, wages, and hours. 10 1 | BU easeeenss oineus 1, 246 | 159 
J 
i } ' 





The results of the disputes are difficult to state because in many 
cases both sides claimed the victory. When the question related to 
wage increase or reduction of working hours the unions generally 
asked for more than they expected to get and accepted less than they 
demanded but more than they were receiving before the strike. 
Again, strikes were frequently called when there was but one point at 
issue, but in their settlement that point was ignored and other matters 
settled that would not have been considered if there had been no 
strike. Each case has been considered by itself in making the follow- 
ing table and a larger number have been placed in the compromise 
class than either side to the controversy would probably admit was 


warranted. 
RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1915. 








| 
Result. | Strikes. |Lockouts. 








EE EE EE | 164 | 16 
Neen TTT Tn eee... sw cu dbbwbeeseaceccccccdcedsccccence 273 | 30 
Neen TTT TTT en nn nee. scmebeseccesecesectaccccccccecces 128 17 
Employees returned, pending arbitration .......................2....2.... Hhevecusen | 28 | 2 

a es i. sc odbbddeetbibnencccaccccccccssccssse | 593 65 
Neen ee eels Uaioe cece sss cenbasageesocesescccsssacvccseeces 140 31 
Teen nT ns... cnedibbesndecseecscccacecccesovews 513 | 63 

rr i e . .  pdleumewsaeeteetesccecencescevste 1, 246 159 
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As shown in the following table the duration of the strikes tha; 
ended in 1915 varied from less than one day to three years and 
nine months, the latter being the strike of federated shopmen 
on the Harriman lines that was finally called off in June. 


DURATION OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 




















} 
Duration. Strikes. |Lockouts. Duration. Strikes. = 

Less than one day...........---. ae OR. 65 Sid clatetiied 20 
Snikeens esscasheneincy dens 30 | Bl ins. oceccpeeceses 22 
ee ee eee iicis. ced a eee 14 1 
SE itubaatiarnbanehrs cao nuns 41 Boo). eee 13 

i aktina cae iediks ob ven nae 26 betiy ) ) ee 12 1 
i tbiskectbiabe+ers<escenst 29 Pe ns onnswesccecsees 21 

inch dh vib aarti nly xx vip-sdiih |) ee CO 9 

ic enktisteehadsvvevigeuse 24 3 || 50 to 63 days................. 20 

EE ee ees ae a ee 19 00 ES 12 2 
8 Spl rep ie lapis 12 DO PID. vc cnccccccecees 13 

I iRitet Sildiniedsanns vice |) ae i 3 er 22 

i itniehins benbsnneteaccenes BE Evntecunteas | 200 to 1,367 days.............. 15 
ings eS sons BO orden caces 6 1 
See 13 2 0 eer a 531 } 
US RRERESICHT a egEae es 16 1 | 

15 to 18 days................--- 16 5 | 














The total duration of these strikes was 18,973 days and of thie 
lockouts 3,075 days, the average duration of the strikes being 36 
days and of the lockouts 63 days. If, however, the 37 strikes and 9 
lockouts which lasted more than three months are omitted from 
consideration, the average was 17 days for strikes and 27 days for 
lockouts. 

The number of strikes and lockouts starting each month during 
the year is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY MONTHS IN WHICH STARTED, 1915. 


a a — — . = —_ ee 
































| 
Month. Strikes. ‘Lockouts. | Month. Strikes. ee. 
| 

Pending Dec. 31, 1914.......... 37 17 || September................... | 146 | 
pS EE Ee ee 49 20). Se eee er 102 
ES bp thas Sin cave agia os Os 45 2 i catennesspencetane 102 
TD icine Shen sctcdcens ounces 72 14 || December................-+-. | 70 
NE ina ek nh bbn sd addins aes 88 16 OS 
BN sth bie eh dndn dl ctyewe’ 110 10 tite ca0d inhwiktin ows 1, 104 
TE ee aoe eck a key 52 6 | Month not stated............ 142 
Sar 6 culled iy. 3s, 52s ocancest o4 14 | —_—_——__|— 
i re A all | 137 7 | Grand total ........... 1, 246 159 














In the above table only those strikes are counted as pending 
December 31, 1914, which were actually settled during the year 1915. 
In 701 strikes and 144 lockouts the employees were connected wit! 
unions; in 117 strikes and 3 lockouts they were nonunion employees; 
in 29 strikes they were nonunion at the time of striking but organize! 
almost immediately after; the relation of employees to unions w:s 
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not reported for 399 strikes and 12 lockouts. In 926 strikes and 
128 lockouts all the employees directly affected were men, and in 31 
strikes and 4 lockouts all were women, while both sexes were affected 
in 113 strikes and 18 lockouts; the sex of employees was not reported 
for 176 strikes and 9 lockouts. 

The number of persons involved in strikes and lockouts in 1915 is 
shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF PERSONS 
INVOLVED, 1915. ‘ 























Group of persons involved. | Strikes. |Lockouts. | 3roup of persons involved. | Strikes. |Lockouts. 
Data thie deodesesscdecs 45 io + | Se ererece = 18 1 
OOD Tin gc rb Pncvcatuncksccsvcas 45 ol i: | er 3 OF tis enctedeh ack 
OD Pca beta sas cccdcnecccsces 22  nceneacdcnccasedaws 22 2 
Sa nadbddksdacesci ness 29 Se ire 
et Nr ere TT Seer Tee 27 Le re 13 1 
| EE ay errr 25 Ee oes odacodenseseees 14 1 
Ce eee, err eeee 36 SE Bs oon cies ccnceses ce 17 3 
Ge Pad 0 nb bse adgsecdedseccess 38 NS ES ree 15 }j.. Pi 
GE GR as oats ben tdses cs ciceee 21 ee eae 16 2 
GE i ce darcet dt nadressce<ss 18 EE PE, « ok cn casescecuss 10 2 

| RAE PS ee 22 ae NOY eae 14 
a cated nkdbbecncsece s L © O00n CO G00. .... 2... cccee. ll 
i) ere eae ee 2 7 Be USS ee ee a 
Sha ras eh se dees cisceds 35 4 || 10,001 to 30,000............... 7 1 
a ae 37 9 ; ties 
SOE iia crenne codecs 12 1 oer 752 121 
0 a, | 43 5 li Not reported ................. 494 38 
EE eee 31 3 — -—— 
pL ee 24 1 | oo eer 1, 246 159 
SP thane padevacccccsese 13 2 














There were 468,983 persons involved in the 752 strikes for which 
information was available and 35,298 in the 121 lockouts, the pro- 
portion of males to females being about 9 to 1. The average 
employees per strike was 624 and per lockout 293, but omitting the 
41 strikes and 1 lockout involving 2,000 persons and upward, the 
average was 261 per strike and 145 per lockout. 

In 1,198 disturbances the number of establishments involved in 
each was stated. In each case only 1 establishment was involved 
by 929 strikes and 107 lockouts, or 86 per cent of all disputes for 
which this information was available; 2 by 46 strikes and 11 lock- 
outs; 3 by 12 strikes and 8 lockouts; 4 by 11 strikes and 1 lockout; 
from 5 to 86 by 49 strikes and 16 lockouts; from 111 to 500. by 6 
strikes, while one strike involved 700 and one 1,200 establishments. 
The following tables show the number of strikes and lockouts in 
the 13 industry groups and in the 14 individual occupations in 
which the largest number of strikes occurred. Corresponding figures 
for 1914 are given from the report of last year. In comparing the two 
years, allowance should be made for the incompleteness of the figures, 
unavoidable under the method adopted for securing the data. 


dag aaa cence wei 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES IN THE 13 INDUSTRY GROUPS IN WHICH THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF STRIKES OCCURRED, 1914 AND 1915. 








Industry. 








Metal trades 
Building trades 
Clothing industries 


Teaming 
Furniture 
Theatrical employees 
Transportation 
Lumber 
Printing and publishing 





1915 
Strikes. Lockouts. 
280 41 
204 | 27 
127 | 12 
77 | 7 
65 | 2 | 
28 | 2 
16 | 4 | 
14 | 5 
17 | 1 
13 | 1 
4 3 





Strikes 
and 
| lockouts, 


2) 








NUMBER OF STRIKES IN THE 14 INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF STRIKES OCCURRED, 1914 AND 1915. 











Occupation. 








Bakers 
Miners, coal 
ied cienath etd decs S's hire ode Gust sbesnsdates ccs ccpemaspennnsed 
Metal polishers 
ke ee sad be didi bareesedeandape 
Plumbers and steam fitters 
Teamsters 
Tailors 
Street-railway employees 
Painters 
Sheet-metal workers. - .. - - ES RE, FOr Ee 
Electrical workers 


| 


| 
| 
| 


1915 
Strikes. [Lockouts. 
163 16 
30 33 
55 2 
42 8 
37 13 
42 6 
34 9 
28 2 
26 1 
22 2 
20 4 
21 2 
| Bl 
19 l 





1914 
Strikes 
and 
lockouts. 
44 
17 
4s 
26 
30) 
14 
61 
13 
9g 
4 








The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
1914 and 1915 by States and by sections of the country; on account 
of their incompleteness the figures for the two years do not admit of 


close comparison: 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES, BY STATES AND SECTIONS, 1914 AND 1915. 




























































—_—_— | ' a 
| 1914 1915 1914 1915 
State or section. Lock. one ee State or section. — j noe 
| LAOCK- - sOCK- : Lock- —— Sow Lock- 
a outs. Strikes. outa. es oute. Strikes. outa. 
Alabama. ....------- 6 | 1 1 2 || North Carolina. ..... 3 | = 3 |. 
pT ae a ee ae North Dakota......./........ 1 yy fea 
Arizona... ..-+--0--s ite wii 4 1 SS eee 86 5 115 | 18 
ANB in inescnus 4 4 2 1 || Oklahoma........... 6 | =e 5 | 1 
California.........--- 49 4 21 OI on tikcenvncecs 3 2ee8 6 1 
Colorado... ........- 7| 3 ee | Pennsylvania... .... | 102 5 148 15 
Connecticut. .......-. 20 | 1 141 8 || Porto Rico. ......... ) ee 7 1 
DemWES ..... 0-20 200% | Be Visowan Rhode Island........| 13 1 22 2 
Dist. of Columbia. . . . | | ae: | South Carolina. ..... | B liaench 
Florida.....-.------- B Jeawecslecoscescleccces | South Dakota....... | eee ty ee 
Ce eee 12; 1 9 2 || Temnessee........... 14; 1] 4 3 
BEER a asnrscceeses BD levsecsieorsecesloocses Nase wisnigadaes | 30 5 | | ees 
TRIES 6 oo ns sccecces 84) ll 52 I) eee Reet S sctt DP iicihie 
TRGB. . 220 20ccccee 38; 7 21 9 |] Vermont............ 5 ee 5 1 
i hetknsdy bos sen 1l/} 5} il 2 |i Virginia............. Bt scohaiad O hicsics 
ES cnccnwves sccce 4 1 6 1 || Washington. ....... 45 8 25 5 
pre 15 1 14 1 || West Virginia. ...... 12 | 2 23 3 
Louisiana........... 9 1! 3 Qo 39; 4 15 5 
Desaiwenssvcss «a BE Iwodess D hoswnsg SETAE SL aE ee B Basics 
, Sa eeeee 18 1 il 1 | In several States... .. Gisiches Bites coun 
Massachusetts. ...... 96 3 131 | 7 |i ——— — | —_____ ——_—. 
7 es 27 9 29 3 |] _ er 1,100 | 104] 1,246 159 
Minmesets............ 19 5 11 | 3 || North of the Ohio 
Mississippi. . .-.-.-.-. BAe wesw BD brscucs and east of the Mis- 
i errs 28 | 5 37 | 4 ee 793 61 | 1,024 124 
ae ee BD idivsew South of the Ohio 
SS 4 ee _ ae and east of the Mis- 
WN sendin sss. eee err pore I ign cates 76 6 75 12 
New Hampshire... .. | _, ere BB besa sss West of the Missis- 
New Jersey.......... 71 3 100 J ~ Mwotuaout 231] 37 147 23 
New York........... | 150| 6 | 196 | 22 || | 














The largest number of disputes occurred in the leading manufac- 
turing States, New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Ohio, having 801, or considerably more than half the strikes and 
lockouts shown for 1915. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts in 
cities in which 10 or more disputes occurred during 1915, with the 
number of disturbances occurring in the same city for the year 1914. 
Allowance for incompleteness of data should be made in comparing 
the two years. 


CITIES IN WHICH 10 OR MORE STRIKES OCCURRED IN 1914 AND 1915. 





























1915 1914 | 1915 1914 
| . 

City sale — City. — a 

7 : - | an : ock- an 

Strikes. outs. lock- Strikes. outs. lock- 

| Outs. outs. 

| 
 ”) * ee 127 15 | 74 || Hartford, Conn.......... 15 I 3 
Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 51 2 3 || New Haven, Conn....... > eee 2 
Philadelphia, inl 36 6|  19|| St. Louis, Mo.......... 14 2 9 
COIR ME caccsccca.... 25 15 | 24 || Newark, N.J............ 13 2 9 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 32 3 | 18 || Wilmington, Del......... Ree 2 
Boston, Mass.............. 26 3| 27 || Kansas City, Mo......... - = 2 17 
Springfield, Mass.......... 22 1) 6 || Seattle, Wash............ :. oe 2 5 
orcester, Mass.......... 20 2 | 8 || Baltimore, Md........... 11 1 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa............ l 20 || Wheeling, W. Va........ SOT. nccnce 1 
Toledo, Ohio.............. 16 4 | 8 || Waterbury, Conn........ ae |, age 1 
Detroit, Mich............. 16 3 | 22 || Trenton, N.J............ 10 | 1 9 
Elizabeth, N. J ........... ..) ae 2 || Cincinnati, Ohio......... 9 2 il 
Jersey City, N.J.......... 16 1 | 5 || Reading, Pa....... piues | 9 | 2 | 3 
i] | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED OCCU PATIONS, BY STATES, 1915, 


































































































STRIKES. 
ce — 
| Building trades. 
| Brass | | 
Agri- Broom , 
ha Bak-| Bar- 4 Pom eo Rn.o | El | 4 
States, etc. ura od mak- | brush- ec- 
work-| TS: bers. a. — ers. | work- nome ae. trical |Lath- | Paint- 
ers. on , ers, | OY°fS:| Ps, |Work-| ers. | Pog | ers. 
| Car- 
| riers 
| 
EE Se? OE ee TP ee a Se See ae Tee ae eens Meee os ee l 
ST SS Re grr ee GIN GRA I Gess BRESie | 
Connecticut. ....}...... B hides 8 Ee ee 1 1 | ee 1] 
ES, ES Ae 8 Reel > a ea ee a! ee Se coe 
District of | 
SE a, a a eS ae, ee, ees Be See Ree 
BED Ss snnasseeh..cgoi 1 ee Eee | ers eee [| Reh epee mage 1 
BONO... .....01...8-0 en er “overs TO BP Seeces, | CS Sti a 
2 Sa See ae Seer aes | 8 Srey 1 |, Uae Soa 
SE SS ES SS ae a ee eens 3 eee eee Sa 
ee ee | SE Re OS. ee SOS Ses Se eee See eee 
Massachusetts . . . 1 SR ss 2 RES: OES CUS GEST  Stietsy. 21 4 
I ES” SE es Se a Dee Bee eer | Se os 
ee eee (Se ee eee | (ee Ses Ree 1 |) ae ao i 
Montana........|...... See Bees See ES SS ee ae eee B Bisests 
OTST, SR Se So Ae a a ali EE ee PS ee 2] 
New Hampshire.|......|...-- Rv aleed Ss Se wes Ere) BERR ) FS: Gee Beep 
New Jersey......|....-.. | Pee § pee aes Res E eae BERS. Lae 21 
New York.......|...... 4 ee | eer | RRS eee 4 ee ae I 
ES IE A a pes ST Ss E® SN eee es aes l 
North Dakota. .. ft OR Gee ae Eee ae SOE Ca EE 6 ee eee ; 
,_ | See Ses See 1 1 | 1 _ aor 1 6 | ek See | 35 
EE EY GAR Re es See ee Seer ome: | See PO 
| ES RENGS MDS Sigh ee os 1 | lle PE UNGAR cb. in SOIR! Geet Ga Bee 
Pennsylvania....|...... 1 2 ie dS ip) IRE ML A 13 4 2 2] 45 
Porto Rico. ..... 1 5 ee eS SR BO PR heey Ie ae See 
Rhode Island..../...... “ACE PSA ERP fat Mee Se EPSPS GES ) EPS ae 1 
ena EES. SRE IE, Sane ee IRE aE an. | Owe SPP Ge Ral Beis 
_ RAE FO Pe dnt ial a acaddithbases Ty I GRR CO oe See is 
0 MEG, IS AR GeO CPR cee Re OSE See Sette YA See SE A a 
| RET CR ORT Biiicbedes ) er ital ikedidueatose _, Sl ee 
GE, ART RR A MERRIE Hepa ROS RI I OR ee lel RRR 
SE SR RS Co a SS See Sea eer y: Re scudeds 2 11 
ET EE SE ae alta oes EEO? (Fan es Se eee Se 
Total...... 3/ 30/| 6 12 15 6 | 2 3} 42] 20 5 7 zy 
LOCKOUTS. 
California........|...... RRP eGR. Ske, Syiter MS eae aS Ree 45 OS | ! 
Connecticut... ...]...... | Re RE Be J-seecnnfesinecsel-eseade ae ES Tore Foe \.. 

OO Oo 46 oe 6666 610.0 Os 0146668 Choc Coc mofo SoceslosSseeciecdcnesicetcoces .” BD hore ean (e466 ane Kho ee = 
RRS Garten | ERR SR. Tr Gy eRRoR HS a ian |. Spe —y eaee 
MERI SS SR ee Re Sanaa Sees Pa ennunreN as ee 
SVS ES INS RE BaReer SeeRER OE FSA RARE STE My FMR et 8 GE 

Pie. OS aa. CO, ee eae SPR Se Ay _S Sate Geen 
Massachusetts. ..}.....-. | RR ee eee MES, ARSE EE Sa a SA 
NE nn sed hoieaon RE 2, Ree ES ERE aa HS SS EY 
New Jersey......|...... | Bae, rR ER pa Gone Ca ER Seek aa ea 
gE EE gS RI oe a ee |n-se- BD lovhch dabadek 

a I ns subnmineds cca e sadbes cans es See 
Pennsylvania....|...... (+ GPS SER Woe | ais ne S oeeni aig 1 aa bie JM eel @ 
Porto Rico. .....|...... ee dia Rm eo Sah I Nemes gl wetiee ee 
Tennessee. ......|......]...-- f ERRS ee Te ee AGES Fey sates 7! oe 
Washington.....|...... 1 ee epi roa. PCE EE | PR oy Scand Secabe's 

es Ge Ee a Pe Pop ek Se fein eo ane|o cnn eafe-ccnecfso+e-elecerer|acecediees---]- 
eee SAREE 1 <i ee — | 2k ees | ie: | 8 | Re: ig PR | 




















1 Hod carriers. *% Buildinglaborers. +4 Including 2 of glaziers. 4 Including 1 of paper hangers. 
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1915—Continued. 
STRIKES. 
| ; | REE 
| Building trades—C oncluded. Clothing. 
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ih i ‘ ers. 
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ee eS Ee Ee 0 Rs Ee POR: ES a a See D Seca slencnwuulaen 
Massachusetts ....../..... 33 |) SEC ee tee ee eee 1 1 2 | 1 
Mistress dnssclecue. je Se 9g OOS Ae DS RE See ak 
ties tlesnenicscccnsclicsscelescces 4 (oe _ a eee RR ROPER ees 
6 eS: 22 fea ee Se Gee seep 1 oon 
Montana............| nineteen cheeeme « ee pore eee 2 ees, See 2 ee, Se one, eT a 
New Hampshire... .|.....|.......-|.....- EE Ee ee EE ee See L l-sstdlevees cue 
NOW Fi sckeccoccleccs 62 | A Ae ..| 1 | Saree _ ja eee SL éuwae 
>, CORR RR 5} 4 RG 1 | ed ae epee Bt Si & hecuxeceae 
EES Sa I less 65| 72 | Re) > et 8] 81] i ere ; 
Oklahoma..........|..... _ |) 5 A ape 5 Secale “Nad SE SRE meta emp Fes Irae 
Pennsylvania.......|..... 94 3 | ome a 2 RF ee pe eee ener 
Rhode Island......./..... 10} a ae ESE TNE Pe Sere ere: NOUR eR ane 
Tennessee.......... = | ee Se RAE 7 OR ee eel eS Ded Aaa TOE Seely: 
> eS ee _} ES ee. See 4g SSR SR RP A RR, oes 
i PROM sar, Sl Seon ie | Ee Ee A «i Fie ee Seger i MRR Rage leone 
Washington ........ Oe cies d deans | RE eee eee SE Re See: ee fee 
West Virginia...... a PSR | ae ay es BD Maccosloesensslecesslesccclecesssalevenos 
WiOGMssscscchss | eee D eaeieed ee: Cee et oo neE ee Ee re gee Se ee! Seer eee (eh eee 
Tetel.....<s.. | 4] 34) 21 | 7| 5] 3| 33 3 21| 10| 3 { 6 
} J | i | 
LOCKOUTS. 
le A Sibir vel otes clases MEd belanesslecanncbiecapeclaeséaleses checenatiinn 
CRG En eclecevalossesesclocceccleosc-. SA ws a saheviics vinkadan dvascctesds 4 tia 
eee ee 1 | Gre epee a) ES ee es IE GE RE tates 
Os ccd ss caddoude! ) SS BRGRR ARE ol oe I eoniiee dee MSE Raping: ce 
SO ah pe ves ARES Eibrt ends 64000] +060 NEE atbbesl os eusslenasdecionce cloeestleantcigiemaun, 
Kentucky .......... | Leet BE EpaGea sh chs s Ab ccctetants le ediselpabiiele ab dulecteesseasaltanean 
Minnesota.......... a dia Se eee eee: Se ee PR Sree Re RRR NNER: o° <0. 
Raw BG. ......... AL) ae OD Wo oeessloccsMeeeeelecnecleccdivitncce celeaticlecorsiaekuancibabel 
2 ae ae | ON RR A = Se a Re pelea l eae 
Pennsylvania.......!..... a a ee fy a RR Ne ee ee tee Tete 
Sa dewidc cccloscus ES a ee Sk A RR Ee a es eRe mire 
Washington. ......./..... ES ee ee: stl PT Re CRE DP eee Ra Be Kees 
GU kine: 2 | 9) 2)...... es eel Sas ee 1 3 we 





1 Includes bleachers, soap makers, paint makers, powder makers, refiners, etc. 
2 Including 1 of plumbers. 

* Comprising 1 of plumbers and 2 of steam fitters. 

* Coppersmiths. 

6 Plumbers. 

* Including 3 of plumbers and 1 of steam fitters. 

? Including 1 of coppersmiths. 

® Automobile workers, 

® Comprising 3 of plumbers and 1 of steam fitters. 

© Steam fitters. 
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1915—Continued. 
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imak- ers. | mak- > | mak- dlers. | men. 
ers, | 3 ers, | M8K-| ors ers. 
| * | ers. : 
| 
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ETE: TES CET TI Ee inne 1 | Sa ee 5 | 3 | 
ie i0 snes diuad a 7 RR RE ba Re ik. 5 eae See Te es 5 ee? 
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TE SS RE Es a SE SG Ae ee ee ee TE tS Se 
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proemeomusetts. .....|......|..... 1 | | Se OS SE si. 3 |, oe 8 Neri 
Se RIE Rl eae "Tak SOS gaat ae ‘Wee iy 5 eae ae Gus 1 
EEE AES SRS ae Ce SRN ae (EG | ese: ot ip Coe SS eee l 
ES Ee ee ae, ae Ree eee | ig HOBA aS he ee Oe 
Oe SPA eee ee = IS: re Saeroe gee . a ee 4 | 2 
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_ » SS Se eee ERTS DEP e Me Eee | aes. ais Re Sh ARR SRS eee 
RRR SRR SRR a See eee See ye bpd Se 
i | 2| 20| 4 2 | ‘| 25 | 21 | 26 | 7 5 | 17 | vo 
LOCKOUTS 
es wk ae me ak | a NAN, Se | Se See [on Mee Reco. De eh ace Br | Beef <o ae 
ii nl ice el eee ee are 2 SPS Oe 2 eS ee ae 
Massachusetts. ....- re ue ERE i Sed Se ae 2 A OR, See a ae ee 
ERS RS Err? RES SESS EES EY ec Pee ee eee ESS DE 
New York.......... RS reRiE® RE a aS ek ) ae 4 Oe A }...-.. es RPE AE 
es a oni Rs LeRi Se ee SO See eee TR Ae em eosin ss seemedaag a 
NS te cn onan pels cnns Ne ee ROR Age LL RNS cee ASS a oiisdarots 1 
Wisconsin.......... | ere fewsens —— jew=oe- ee SEP 4088 NTO |--22-- > 
Total......... 1 | aves | somal | ens | 1 | 5 | 2 | Pik dce | OE SoM 7 
1 Including 15 of millinery and straw hat workers. 2 Shirt ironers. 
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1915—Continued. 
STRIKES. 
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TT A ES SE A RE ESS RS Sea cucgudbenegudicdesedivcevees 1 
Pennsylvania......|..... Ss See eee ie Ce ee s aiche ixaiaibaael 7 ree eee ee 
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1915—Continued. 
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Total......... 16; 13 6 | Sess a — , OE iat 



































1 Including 12 of silver workers. 2 Including 1 of bandsmen. 8 Including 1 of silver workers. 
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1915—Continued. 
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a ST 8 4 17 | 9 5 10 9 10 | 22 [ 3 | 3 | 5 
LOCKOUTS. 
ew: | area ‘ . ——— 
California... .in+s..- DS i een | oe See See ee eee a ee i ae wae Fer 
Gat. sheds dy ace Sone seanetnly 2 RERERE he. «RE OE DERI Pee WGN WR SA 
oe, ee OE Oa ee ee Fe OR ee ee eS Ree ewes 
Michigan........... on | | ae RSE Be et ER RI a rere et 
Minnesota.......... | iil | | ae Lube nctesdeidedtstthescivecneddlcncénk dbeccdaktteboneee 
TT a Sa Sa EE | el Ee ARN E hivcssceubens 
Pennsylvania.......|...... SO NR Se SE ee Sa l saclteeagaedosen 
West Virginia... .... ADS ERP Re BS ee eee, See aa (Fs ee 
. RRA I Se ee i Leta ea athe nandiitintn eles snwaaleunessdindunedinnsdiad 
Weick: 1 3 1 | l I jee 2e- eee eeeeleeee ee] 2 2° ‘ 
1Wireless operators, 3 Aluminum reduction workers. 
2Paving cutters. ‘ Porcelain workers. 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, BY STATES, 
















































































1915—Concluded. 
STRIKES. 
Textile workers—Concluded. 
——— —— ee o Wait- 
runk| ers, | Mis- 
Ribena Bone Occu- A dl = jeseks, cella- 
, ete, : . pa- ag anc neous 
and | Lace |Print | Silk | spin-| Weay-| tion | W°TE-| mak- | bar- | work. 
Dyers.| knit | work-| cut- |work- mers. | fe not | &: ers tend sis 
goods | ers. | ters. | ers. | “a ee —— | 
work- od ‘ 
ers. ; 
| | | } ao es 4 
California. ..... pomecraiinngs aad Oe: we "Sonera Se Neer: Se Oe eee ee BSR Eger . 2a 
Commectiont....... ....)o.....- 2 | § 9 SPR BE ae |) Se 3 ee ee 
Delaware........... Oe Pe, Peres fh SPR ce Tee ae See a el 
a TPE PER See Fee SCOne 2 a Eh yee 8S ee Pee Soeey l 
I hs pageennmakons EA GRRE BORE 2 he Sa See Sete Re Sa Ree ! 
+ ae: Ee eet 2 RR FR eR oe Ee Peco 1] { 
EE a ee, ae ee Ee eee TR Sf es!) ee 2 
ES GES, Se Te SS SSR RE lee See 7) FE SR 
CAE: SEER ESR, eR SE IE See DSi mabas Py Oren ee ; 
Massachusetts.......|.......| 3 |... See 3 | _} ite} Reape eae 2 2 
Mississippi.......... NR RRC tek § 2 ee I ERS SPR Seaeret eve 0 et SREF 
REE ERR EES leah RRR I a deat CRP of ew | Meee 12 
cy res See Sie “CES SE ER I EAS Sk ee ee Se l 
EE EEE EE ree Pee cee ip RR 1 2S ee Ce See - 
New Jersey........-. (RS ees COW'S eam Oo bee | me 3 i. re 2 
>) eas | ese Fee Ca CS eS ee eee PP | 8 
North Carolina...... Pee Ya noe ee, eee in iE Boe. SB litahs mr apa 
I SS eS ieee a ee eS ee if (ae ai) 
Pennsylvania. ...... 2 «YR Bore Bee ee 6 3 | 1 Bt ebsnes 
EE PE aS Se BEE ER Ee ae: SRE J) i ae A Sars 
Rhode Island. ...... 1 See SOR oars 1 2 4 ee ae ee 
a No a eal Ca dhamah ei veedkahe enc | eRe 
a OR ie Te Bh wc tte wali welakuiecalaesevalesmamed 8 Ree oe: eee 
TE ES el OS MES SS Sa a ee Kaa ee Se ae 
cinta cethel ah ciinslnddeckivnnte slates ss}eneecslene cues PORE SUE SER Ere 
‘Washington.........|....... AE SPEND ee Saeeee DT eee a bacaleonenndiieeercusiebaes 
RR RSS SS PS ES REE See (eae ane CE a KS epg l 
. <i Reig Tsigieree eine eel Hiei De anlieie aisha esa hiaeGnie’ I ee 1 
Total......... | 7 3 3 °| ‘| 9} 18} 8 2 | 12 g 
! 
LOCKOUTS. 
EEE ESE, Sa See ee wt Se naib in oe | sano iheh 2a OE 4] | oe 
ERS Se eine RGIS SOE SS SRD 1 | Cte Coe: aes Tae 
RT I SA APES! Ee: 2 EO Re OE San ae Vi Ree 
Pennsylvania. ...... ee nis i er eae 2 SS ee eee ee | ares eS 
Rhode Island... ..... ——- eee _3 oa OSE RICHES “Oe ake Se ieaeteg Eanes IR RED 
EE atc andenac< SES SERRE a ¢ etd, On CR Se oe ee Pe See I 
sc onedinsslegs | aes | 2 | 1 | 2 neeees 1 | 4 RS 1 1 | 
1 Waiters. 3’ Comprising 2 of waiters and 3 of waiters and bartenders. 


2 Comprising 1 of waiters and 1 of bartenders. ‘4 Waiters and cooks. 


STRIKES REPORTED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, 1914-15. 


At the annual meeting of the American Federation of Labor in 
November, 1915, a statement was made in regard to the number of 
strikes occurring during the year preceding the meeting. This state- 
ment was made up from reports filed by the individual unions that 
compose the Federation. The total number of these disturbances 
and their results were as follows. The figures for the preceding year 
are also given. 
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Result. 1914-15 1913-14 
Won pect OOOO SSS OO See ere re sereresesereresererereresecceseseeseseseseseseseceeesooes 552 543 
Com ge oe es aa oe i be aan’ oes a0'n he eR ee ee oa ee Sees “oe! 115 | 118 
oe A a ee ee ee eee OS a ee ee ey Pe veeee! 218 236 
SEG LERiGeey bs cock ate cedae weds F060 +0+ As SSRREEB EE ROLES HOwt et 0 <a ee eeeeeew en 119 60 
I a | a cl aaa alias | 1,004 | 957 








In using the following statement for 1914-15, it must be borne in 
mind that the report is entirely by unions, and not by occupations, 
that no strikes are included in which the members were not connected 
with unions affiliated with the Federation, that only strikes officially 
recognized by the national bodies are included, that where no strikes 
are given for a union it means that that union made no report, that 
the year covered in this report ended some time before the Ist of 
November, and that the list includes some strikes in Canada as well 
as in the United States. This latter number is probably small, since 
the Canadian Department of Labor reports that only 43 strikes 
occurred in Canada during 1915. 


STRIKES IN SPECIFIED UNIONS, AND THEIR RESULTS, AS REPORTED BY THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 1914-15. 





Number of strikes and lockouts 
Number 














Text , ol 
Unions. | Com- | p , persons 
Won. pro- — “| Lost. | Total. | involved. 
mised.| ‘™8- 
American Federation of Labor locals. ............-... s 10 | 5 3 26 | 4, 837 
ca chaned eo sabs satcteewrnsecscsesces Wiesstewes ie cossssgeeweuwen 4 | 400 
ee A ee ee ee Ce See, Une 344 
digs nck Ghdndese-sitesestweessilegeniwastades'e ‘aul 5 err 1 | 15 
a heb can ck ed asctncweracvesconaawa 5 ee Eee Ae ee 1 75 
OL, wade besiwce cscs OE spk sao k deed 1 | l 3 2 7 1,048 
Bookbinders........... enews Red nb Cows tn obese helapientelscadaews |, eae i eee Ss 
t and shoe workers ...... ere REAP ae | ee eee eee 3 164 
i ns ieaccwcrecesecsccecssccccscccess 11 | 7 | 8 2 28 3, 726 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta workers...............-.. ae | | een  tesibemehes 
oes ithe comtiadv ees cevcsnce ven - hie 1 4 80 
ee ade cone cenesetybaedaccines +s 2 1 3 35 
re 12 | 2 | 1 1 16 16, 200 
a ey 6 | DSi clhogees 1 8 24 
EE Se 3 | 1 ~ 3 15 925 
Cloth hat and cap makers................. ey ee | ae 2 9 40 600 
i 1 1] 2 200 
Nee, access ccccccccncsccccceccs —y BEaOee. | ae 4 140 
RE RR I 1 | 3 | 3 2 19 3, 760 
i Sg a Pa > ERs eee ft 1 55 
deh cob vedentesescccscccssccccecs ? yee 5 4 15 59 
ei a a 11 | 3 W teecduen 16 864 
EE SE CS See Seece: Ceeeeee 1 180 
Ss Siena classes ccvcces- 4 ei a ee | ee oe is Caibaaebete s 10, 000 
Garment workers, United..........................- | RRR ERS 2 7 700 
UN IS MO cn ccc ccc ccc ccccccccse 6 2 | Aree 10 5,500 
NT aS | ea kee S Esececeas 6 589 
a oa oe 1 1 3 1,930 
EEE ES  § Fare 24 5,000 
RN ser erem dara |) a See 15 2,000 
ESE RHE RS cena | aan 2 281 
Hotel and restaurant employees...................-- 62 10 9 9 90 2,090 
a SE SG. 6 ere 3 6 1, 200 
Nee ccc ccccccccesthiiearsedelensesecs BD hiscecutt 2 | 200 
Ce , petledis ES ese? 2 | 1, 400 
en ceaccccscncees 7 | 4 2 i 14 | 320 
Leather workers on horse goods............-..------ itndedes Lsatneces B Jeccscces 2 | 15 


| Lockout. 
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STRIKES IN SPECIFIED UNIONS, AND THEIR RESULTS, AS REPORTED BY THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 1914-15—Concluded. 


















































Number of strikes and lockouts— 

Number 

Unions, of 

Com- Pend- persons 
Won. | pro- ing Lost. | Total. | involved, 
mised ‘ 

Lith ee. Feelin aie dieek dhs pip all Ce A ae Ns aa'e 0 sackoreres grlece sears : 1 80 

Shetcind ee dbdeaphabetecccsediotbneeeesons = = =©6E E060!” 6 Beeetesee 15 6 
} Machine rinters and color mixers...............---|......--|..e----- re 3 ar 
NS dhibwidattneN an hdsatesdddeSndcseecsccsees 43 7 | Maer 101 111,500 

Oe OE NL, cca cndianccccaccsesesciacscsenclecsoucceiocesooss oS . 
Meat cutters and butcher workmen. ..............--|..... Ege ASRS 1h eS 1 1 343 
ink, concen itnes iieebeneas 30 5 | 15 3 53 720 
a 5 a cnckdescvcsendsesctarestnesse 7 3 2 4 16 500 
a need nd cnn ss degabaamigees cece D Liccesbacissodedecinconsese 1 13,000 
_ Miners, Western Federation of...................... 1 1 | Pree 3 7,000 
os. awenbabemsdeni's 68 ES Mee ~ | Seeeee 20 1,091 
IES, dn Se bas 6G ees oes coheatesWieeseenss « | ere: C hvdesd ea 6 166 
Poving Ei Biiek, .ons ies eee nbhnee tame SR. eee | wheochen 5 250 
SE abdncdniscccscsestcecescssccessechs ) See I |. cccccce 
ee ko nadlakouasecescesaedees 26 2 eS leameqhes 27 2,177 
Z Plumbers and steam fitters........................-- 39 6 | pee 58 2, 755 
POs GTN EVO coco c cece cnc cnsccccecenscccccesleccccce-[scceeees 5) Marte 2 9) 
Printing pressmen................----.---+-- ibhaed | eb ee RRS et ei 1 18 
Pulp and sulphite workers. ......................... ae Spe | ese 1 650 
~- idan Gekhehie ch tavines nekeabares Fuaides ee ae. er | Oa 1 1, 600 
hn sé catnce tonsaseonneste din nd ynared sa ; 7a Sa ee lchnebnes 1 40 
Railway employees, street. .................-..-...- | re? 1 | 1 12 20, 980 
Teen ne baie so wk hd Kh wkne <onticslegswnsttansdan as 1 |nceceres 1 140 
ta teh AERhs00 56 cccccccesanacesese ve a See Sey eee 3 150 
Ss employees, theatrical.....................-..-- 60 10 ee 80 550 
Se Neiatateisuviehieas<g-sdiclnocne nas. i Viawite ape 2 100 
i cciccentihahaeckstenes 0 adh dik mac he ts dactiete ») er 4 40 
TN ae ce donchzeneeewedeses eeenhuns aa ms 4 1 5 | <e0eens 10 50 
+ ec eee ae ne oe ae 24, |) a 26 3, 600 
a de cc etinkdinenehesh note ammaweiae 19 26 R deaveniss 37 ), 226 
sa aaa aps re ee ery eee ees rv 3 _ Te 1 5 250 
SS EE er apy Se! ee Seereres lew ene am” 255 ae 
- Travelers: goods and leather novelty workers........ Dilinkaes Ss pdiiadipaaiduant 5 300 
Ty ED WR oo ccsdscccdsccamnbegnnsecoccces ) 6 3 12 295 
ED, Gtbaasen ofc cehnenesscleageeegaeese cca. 7 5 1 2 15 225 

: = 
RRS SS aT et oes | 552 115 218 119} 1,004 | 144, 932 
1 In strikes pending. ? Lockouts. 
NEW STREET RAILWAY WAGE AGREEMENTS IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Following a dispute concerning rates of wages, hours of labor, and 
working conditions, and a two days’ strike—March 5 and 6—on the 
two street railway lines in Washington, D. C., conciliation was 
affected by tke Hon. Oliver P. Newman, president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and Mr. William Black- 
man, acting as a conciliator for the United States Department of 
Labor, whereby the employees returned to work pending conferences 
between the company officials and committees of their employees. 
Agreements were reached March 11 by the officials and employees 
of both companies, which agreements are here set forth. The agree- 
ment between the Washington Railway & Electric Co. and its 
employees is presented verbatim: 
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AGREEMENT. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., 
March 11, 1916. 

For the purpose of settling all controversies now existing between the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co. and its employees, it is hereby agreed: 

That the following employees shall be reinstated to their former positions (23 
names): 

For the adjustment of grievances which may arise in future, the committee which 
signs this agreement shall be constituted a grievance committee, with power to fill 
any vacancies which may occur in the committee hereafter. Should any question 
arise under this agreement as to the true intent and meaning thereof, or as to justice 
in the action of the company in discharging or disciplining any employee, or any 
vrievances which can not be adjusted by conference between the interested employee 
and the officials of the company, or by the said officials and the grievance committee, 
then such question upon application of the grievance committee shall be referred for 
decision to the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia as a board of 
arbitration, whose decision shall be final. 

It is agreed that the members of the grievance committee shall be granted leave of 
absence on grievance business when such leave should be required, provided that in 
cases of extraordinary requirements in service leaves of absence should not be re- 
quested or granted. 

1. Hours and conditions of work.—It is agreed that at least eight hours continuous 
rest will be allowed each conductor and motorman between the termination of his 
run on one day and the beginning of his work on the following day, except in cases 
of unusual traffic demands due to extraordinary conditions. No regular man shall be 
required to perform extra duty when an extra man is available, and where motormen 
and conductors are called to report for extra duty, and for any cause not their own, 
they do not go out within one hour they shall be paid from the end of said hour until 
relieved at their regular rate of wages. When men are asked to report for snow-plow 
or sand-car work they shall be paid from the time of reporting until relieved from 
duty. 

2. Wages.—The wages of all motormen and conductors shall be as follows: 


Cents 
per hour. 
I e Beclak o ae ck os os 0 ditam seas basiseptqenape scene ecetene 234 
STII IIE EE, WOOD, os ccc cccc ccc cc ccc cscs ecw wcccccccsccccs)|=6E 
Sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth years..........................-..... 254 
Ral ceeds sis Ssh UW bes sb ade debe didepe le coc es ocseee 27 


The present practice in the assignment of runs shall be continued. 

3. It is understood and agreed that this agreement constitutes a full settlement of 
all controversies now existing between the company and its employees. 

4. This agreement shall be binding upon the company and its employees for a 
period of one year from date. 

The wage increase provided for herein shall be effective on and after March 15, 
1916; other provisions of this agreement which differ from the present practice of the 
company shall be put into effect at the earliest possible date, and not later than April 
15, 1916, this to permit the necessary changes and adjustments in existing schedules 
and regulations. 


The above agreement was signed by the president of the company 
and a committee of three employees and attested by the president 
of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


32602°—16——3 [347] 
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The agreement of the Capital Traction Co. is nearly the same as 
that of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. Five men to be 
reinstated are named in the agreement. In the paragraph on hours 
and conditions of work the words, ‘‘and where motormen and 
conductors are called to report for extra duty, and for any cause 
not their own they do not go out within one hour they shall be paid 
from the end of said hour until relieved at their regular rate of wages,” 
do not appear in the Capital Traction agreement, while the agree- 
ment of that company contains the following: 


The present practice in the assignment of runs and in the method of payment «| 
conductors and motormen called to report for extra duty shall be continued. 


The wages for the Capital Traction Co. also differ slightly from 
those of the Washington Railway & Electric Co., the scale being: 


Cents 


eke ed Lena dnare as edheseipaeaecdceessc.- 24} 
i. isi t ec cakibndedesiehabiebiedeseeerncrceses.... 254 
eon cnc seep Ganaeshageccbodeccacecncssccccccee 264 
sce ee neath ekues $csheaceneeenersaseaweswrns ¢ ov cece... 27 


For more than a year the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has been compiling a voluminous report concerning wages, 
hours of labor, and working conditions in street railway operation in 
the United States. Data were collected by special agents of the 
Bureau in 81 cities, and much material has been collected by corre- 
spondence from other cities. The figures taken were for a pay period 
in 1914. The report has required a great amount of labor in com- 
pilation and is not yet entirely finished. As a part of this study, 
data were obtained for the two companies in Washington, D. (. 
The wage scales for these companies are here given in advance. 

According to the scale of the Capital Traction Co., all motormen 
and conductors were paid a flat rate of 22.5 cents an hour. Under 
a merit system, based on satisfactory service, this company has also 
paid annually on July 1 a bonus, varying in amount according to 
the number of years of satisfactory service completed before that 
date, as follows: $25 after one year, $50 after two to four years, 
$75 after five to nine years, and $100 after ten years. An employee 
is not paid a bonus if his service is unsatisfactory during the 12 
months immediately preceding the date of the annual bonus pay- 
ments, but credit for preceding years of good service is revived by a 
subsequent year of good service. 

The following table shows the hourly rate of pay of employees, 
classified as to period of service as of November, 1914, with allow- 
ances added for bonus payments as of July 1, 1914. Employees are 
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off duty an average of one day in eight and have two weeks’ vacation 
each year, during which they receive no pay. Assuming 300 full 
working days of 10 hours each a year, the hourly rate equivalent of 
the bonus was computed and added to the flat rate of 22.5 cents to 
ascertain the full rate for employees who received bonuses. This 
gave a rate of 23.3 cents per hour for those receiving a $25 bonus, 
94.2 cents for those receiving $50, 25 cents for those receiving $75, 
and 25.8 cents for those receiving $100. For purposes of comparison 
the table also shows the scale of March 11, 1916. 


HOURLY WAGES, INCLUDING BONUSES, OF MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS OF THE 
CAPITAL TRACTION CO. IN NOVEMBER, 1914, AND RATES UNDER SCALE OF MAR, 


11, 1916. 





















































: _— Per cent of employees of 
| Rate Number <—— at specified years of service 
of pay cace Fase. or less. Rate 
per per 
eral | hour 
Period of service. inciud- \ : . ance | Under 
ing Motormen. | Conductors. | Motormen. Conductors. | -nsle of 
— — : | —|Mar. 11, 
OvV., | 1916. 
1914. | Regu- Regu- |, Regu- |... | Regu-!., 
9 lar, |@xtra.| “jar |Extra.| yor |Extra. | ~y — | 
| om ieee oe eee ’ oe 
PE BOs ona scas cc csccccsen $0. 225 a 45 75 7 15 7 29 75 | $0. 234 
aes . - 225 2 6 35 P ” 
Second year...............++. { ~~ ; : - : \ 2) si} 47 86| .24 
| . 225 16 1  , ee 
TRG FOE iiccs scdoccccnsceen - 233 F Esseeece 18 1 38 86 64 91 - 244 
| .242 6 2 4 2 | 
| . 225 1 2 2 1 | 
PO ia tacos ccecnncecvn 4 - 230 B Eeseanae a 44 91 70 94 . 244 
. 242 1 1 8 1 | 
- 225 er | 
WIR aes oA S86  , 233 | =e EMSRS EORTRE 50 91 75 95 . 254 
242 aa 12 1 | 
225 1 1 fe ee 
als Nis 105s canciones Ramed gg [To seopcresss | 57] 94] 82] 95] .253 
- 250 3 1 | = 
225 > live acai 
oo ee ae 242 2 ae iY ae 62 94 87 95 . 264 
] 250 saat | | ake 
pi 225 BD Bidic e+ aewne 1 i 
EE FO sia vase cis cccweiss { 250 " t Dapeee ie 68 94 89 97 - 263 
, 225 | Shee Sk eesety ~ . 
OUND FOE os cn cdcccescncebe- 250 ok esi | r i i 72 94 90 98 - 264 
225 5 B Joncce foresees 
- 233 D Re awesae aan eee 
Tenth year and over ......... . 242 aes SP ‘S 100 100 100 100 27 
250 i tsseenes D iawensd 
.258| 54 2} 19 i | 
Total and average: | | 
Motormen, regular.| .240 xan ee ee es See eer LLenenees 
Motormen, extra...| .227 |....... | a See ae esweces PRS, 6 SIDES errr 
Conductors, regular} .234 |.......|.-...-- cf aaa BIR Bee L inbiaghenagecsivasnecine 
Conductors, extra..| .227 |....... = ye 4 Ree Jroerees eee ee Jrsceeeee 
| | 

















To make clear the information contained in this table, take the 
“Third year” as an illustration: The flat rate of 22.5 cents per hour 
was received by 16 regular motormen, 1 extra motorman, and by 
19 regular conductors; that is, these men received no bonus. The 
lowest bonus, $25, was paid to 7 regular motormen, 18 regular 
conductors, and 1 extra conductor, making their hourly rate 23.3 
cents. The next higher bonus of $50 per year (making the hourly 
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rate 24.2 cents) was paid to 6 regular motormen, 4 regular con- 
ductors, and 2 each of the extra conductors and motormen. These 
were all third-year men. The table is to be read in similar manner 
for fourth, fifth, etc., year men, bearing in mind that the numbers 
listed as receiving 25 cents per hour were those receiving a $75 
bonus and those receiving 25.8 cents were those getting the 
$100 bonus. The company will discontinue these bonuses under 
the new agreement, which increases the rates for all employees by 
years of service to the amount stated in the last column of the table. 
Under the heading ‘Per cent of employees of specified years of 
service or less” are shown the per cent in each occupation who have 
worked for the company the stated period of service or less; for in- 
stance, 15 per cent of the regular motormen and 70 per cent of the 
extras had worked 1 year or less, 26 per cent of the regular mo- 
tormen and 81 per cent of the extras had worked 2 years or less: 
and in the same manner it is shown that 47 per cent of the regular 
and 86 per cent of the extra conductors had worked 2 years or less. 
The following table shows for the Washington Railway & Electric 
Co. the flat hourly rate of pay in May, 1914, and the rate including 
the hourly equivalent of the amount allowed in 1914 from the profit- 
sharing fund. For purposes of comparison the scale of March 11, 


1916, is also given. 


WAGE RATE OF MOTORMEN AND CONDUCTORS OF THE WASHINGTON RAILW4) 
& ELECTRIC CO. IN MAY, 1914, AND RATE UNDER SCALE OF MAR. Il, 1916. 


] 
| 








Per cent of employees 


Number of employees of specified years of Rate 











Rate at each rate. |. gévglanen lent. Rate | per 

of per | hour 

pay | hour, | under 

Period of servise, - pir, | Motormen. | Conductors.) Motormen. Conductors. MEU Po 
, | yt 

May, | 1914 | Mar 
1914 profits.| 11, 


Reg-| Ex- | Reg-| Ex- | Reg-| Ex- | Reg.| Ex- 19]! 
ular. | tra. | ular.| tra. | ular.| tra. ular. | tra. 

















rr 
































i cenembacenn conn sé 1 $0.214 6 97 31} 104 2 x9 10 95 |$0. 224 | $0. 23 
Second to fifth year........... 1,224 | 127 10 | 154 4 44 98 62 99; .234/; .24 
Sixth to tenth year........... 1,235) 77 1} 74) 1] 7] 99} 87] 100] .244] .25 
After 10 years........-........| 1.26 91 1 baa 100 | 100; 100)|...... 254) 2; 
Total and average: 
Motormen, regular..| 1.235 301 |...... ee Py Re eS ae Te ee an. 
Motormen, extra....| 1.216 |...... 4 ae Jonseccloceenchercesalnceree|escesefeccee-o|---- 
Conductors, regular.| ! . 230 |......|...... Bae Se Ad ° Se Saae ibs. 
Conductors, extra...) 1.216 |......|...... ews Eee ee feeeees ase eetes .... 








| In addition, employees received an allowance from a profit-sharing fund equivalent to approximate 
three-fourths of one cent per hour in the calendar year 1914. 


The scales shown above have been in effect up to the present agree- 


ments. 
The Washington Railway & Electric Co. has had a profit-sharing 
scheme for several years under which employees receive a sum eac!i 
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year in addition to their wages. The sum has varied from year to 
year, and, hence, is included in the table given above for this com- 
pany on the basis of the facts for the year 1914. This profit-sharing 
fund will be discontinued when the new agreement takes effect. The 
fund as heretofore administered is briefly described in a circular issued 
by the company, January 2, 1914, addressed to its conductors, motor- 
men, depot clerks, and starters. The circular reads: 


Just a word as to what the profit-sharing plan really is: It was founded on the expe- 
rience of the year 1911, when 26 per cent of our car earnings (less 4 per cent District of 
Columbia tax) was paid out for trainmen’s wages, accidents, aud damages; the com- 
pany agreeing that should the 26 per cent amount to more than the said wages, acci- 
dents, and damages for 1912, the surplus should constitute a profit-sharing fund, and 
be distributed in cash at the end of the year. Under this plan each one-year man 
received on January 2, 1913, a check for $28.72. To-day it gives to the same man 
$42.53. 

The figures are as follows: 


Gross passenger receipts, less District of Columbia tax of 4 per cent... ... $2, 653, 398 
26 per cent appropriated for trainmen’s wages and accidents. ........... 689, 883 
I iia ccusnss nbc cdspanadsudwsscedtan’s $105, 303 
Is darikars. colic db otacscaveswasesdeecamsesges 554, 499 

——— 659,802 
ed nthe csnes a paesamy<eqtneeensesnetdseedanas 30, 081 


The 1914 profits distributed January 2, 1915, were $15,527, with a 
payment of $21.17 to each man in service a full year, and proportion- 
ate amounts for less than one year of service equivalent to an addi- 
tion to the rate of wages of about three-fourths of a cent per hour. 

The circular issued January 3, 1916, stated that ‘‘there is no profit- 
sharing fund for 1915,” and gave the following figures and comment: 





Gross passenger receipts, less District of Columbia tax of 4 per cent...... $2, 653, 678 

26 per cent appropriated for trainmen’s wages and accidents............. 689, 956 
Pe inc rasa codes ctcadadbbscassccecencesss SUS 
Ee 558, 023 

—__———_ 697, 353 

UNS allecdcedusvlecsawelecddans 7, 397 


These are facts. What to do under the circumstances has been a problem. After 
careful consideration the management decided to appropriate the sum of $15,527, the 
same amount as last year, and has directed its distribution in lieu of a profit-sharing 
fund. 

In accordance with the plan announced as operative for 1915, those employees who 
have gone through the year with a clean record have had added to the amount of their 
checks the proportion deducted from the share of those who were suspended for viola- 
tion of rules during the year. 


Under this distribution, the payment to men in service one year or 
more (if not suspended during the year) was $23.17 and a propor- 
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tionate amount to men in service less than one year, equivalent to 
approximately three-fourths of a cent per hour. 

Irregularity in the amount of traffic in every city necessitates the 
operation of more cars at certain hours of the day than at other times, 
This gives rise to split or swing runs and trippers. Split runs are reg- 
ular runs composed of two or more periods of duty with an interval or 
intervals of time between them. ‘Trippers are extra cars put on at 
rush hours and are generally assigned to extra men; that is, men 
who are held available for irregular work. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in its study of working conditions 
in the street-railway industry gathered data as to hours on duty per 
day on regular runs and spread of duty, or outside time, in which 
regular runs were made. Two tables are given below for the regular 
runs of the two Washington companies in 1914. One table relates to 
the hours on duty and the other to the outside time; that is, the time 
between the beginning and the end of the day’s work. Trippers are 
not included in these tables. 


NUMBER OF REGULAR RUNS, BY HOURS ACTUALLY ON DUTY. 


{The Capital Traction Co. figures are for November, 1914, and the Washington Railway & Electric (o. 
figures for May, 1914.]} 


























| Capital Traction | Washington Railway & Elec- 
Co. tric Co, 
| 
Monday Monday 
to Satur-| Sunday./| to Fri- |Saturday.) Sunday. 
day. day. 
Number of runs in which the hours of actual duty 
were— 
SNS BO Se kbeseisssseterencseurtendsaevscenes ss 173 214 74 63 100 
Dion atte dntewkasoen- dinsthsetsbteeeibepbes consis a 6 4 
Se SS DUE wadebusaddecs cacetecs cess. 24 16 91 83 
i. wehshegiwigiweseabebyetescone 33 5 69 75 
I as 6 ass gasp gbdatin skates omphuewere 12 2 47 54 2 
ET naascacnrcedgssccsiccehsenccusss 6 1 23 25 
Gb 5.60 wows tquescsstsscinswneesecs 2 eee eee 3 10 | 
EE Oe ee ee ee ee of See a ee a 
awa dadi me dod akeraans ac senses tae AED g See Sa 
rs ike hiense hts eWateverswincscbaes er ene ee a oe 
A SEE pe a aE a: ON a Ma ae: mee ee 
ME aGERnaaad obeol edecesgnadolerghheocssoeen 260 240 313 324 2 
Per cent of runs with over 10 hours on duty......... 31.2 10.8 74.4 79.3 61 

















1 One 14-144; one 143-15. 


Entirely apart from the question as to whether the men desired 
to work the longer hours or were required to do so these tables show 
that a large percentage of schedule runs required more than 10 hours 
per day of running or platform time. In the case of-the Capital 
Traction Co. 31.2 per cent of all regular runs from Monday to Satur- 
day required more than 10 hours of running time; Sunday runs were 
so arranged that 10.8 per cent required more than 10 hours. 
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The Washington Railway & Electric Co. required more than 10 
hours for 74.4 per cent of its regular runs from Monday to Friday; 
79.3 per cent of its Saturday and 61.6 per cent of its Sunday regular 
runs. By the terms of the new agreement 20 hours is to be the 
maximum of actual running time per day. The 10 hours’ working 
time are to be completed within 16 hours under the new agreement. 
The table herewith presented shows the “spread of duty”’ or “out- 
side time”’ in force prior to the strike of March 5, 1916. 

NUMBER OF REGULAR RUNS, BY HOURS WITHIN WHICH COMPLETED, 
[The Capital Traction Co. figures are for November, 1914, and the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 


figures for May, 1914.] 




















- oe —— = 
































Capital Traction | Washington Railway & Elec- 
Co. tric Co. 
Monday | Monday 
to Satur-| Sunday.| to Fri- |Saturday.| Sunday. 
day. day. 
Number of runs completed within— 
CO ee 119 | 211 14 14 84 
Be EE I EES oo Scccncccccsccccccccccee 16 | 16 37 42 59 
Ty 7 eee 24 | 6 25 27 40 
I o cee de cckesccisccscaceds 14 | 2 14 14 17 
Se IE ono a 6550 sin ccencasevcccions 11 1 17 13 18 
ET EE IE ooo esc cccccsescccesc stun i) 1 27 27 4 
I Is Suis 55 ccc rpicnsccccccee eee ee 37 43 8 
EE BENE» ae Savwcsscucresectccsses 7 1 30 27 9 
EE EE nnn cocscesecscecesonccesnclsscccencosieescoscess 13 12 6 
yg Ee < - at Re 12 10 4 
Ee 23 2 7 7 3 
15 ond under 154 hours................ ee oi _ | Sa res | 6 2 | 4 
NE Is on cc ccccccsecsesssscsates _ ee 8 11 | 1 
ji. eee PMC CCSteihtewebakat daddies voctedelvedeseeous ge Ee eee 
Over 16 and under 164 hours. ...................- “| ae 9 il 5 
I nn a neccceecenccccseecess Dh inteiv uh ie 16 19 3 
EE ee a nee 16 17 | 2 
sb Chccecacceskevcdcneves i Cae eg 13 14 1 
ne deamabinb> tabnes sted vdmeubesdawees asl eraeead an 11 of Seen 
EE a ee ee 260 240 | 313 324 268 
Per cent of runs with outside time of over 16 hours... ee lesocacness 20.8 23.1 | 4.1 











The Capital Traction Co. scheduled 4.2 per cent of its runs so that 
more than 16 hours were required to complete the day’s work on 
those runs; though none of their Sunday runs required more than 
16 hours. The Washington Railway & Electric Co.’s regular runs 
from Monday to Friday required more than 16 hours ‘‘outside time’’ 
in 20.8 per cent of the cases; 23.1 per cent of the Saturday regular 
runs; and 4.1 per cent of Sunday runs had more than 16 hours of 
“completed within’”’ or outside time. 

It will be noted that the agreement for a maximum of 10 hours 
work to be completed within 16 hours spread of duty, and 8 consecu- 
tive hours of rest will require a somewhat radical revision of the 
schedule of regular runs. 
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REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO, 1914. 


Wages and hours of labor and the steadiness of employment in 
ordinary wage earning occupations and in commercial and office 
work have been the subject of an imvestigation made under the 
direction of the Industrial Commission of Ohio.! 

This study under review, which was prepared by the department 
of investigation and statistics, canvassed 14,776 employers in Ohio, 
who employ 779,929 employees. As a result of the investigation it 
appeared that on the whole wage earners in manufacturing estab- 
lishments earned relatively less wages and suffered from more irregu- 
larity in employment than did employees in office and commercial 
positions. This was true of workers of both sexes. Thus less than 
$12 per week was the rate of wages for 29.6 per cent of the adult male 
wage earners, but for only 19.7 per cent of the adult male book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks. And as higher wage groups 
are reached the difference in the proportion of the different classes of 
employees earning specified wages becomes even more marked. The 
rate of wages for 56.9 per cent of the adult male wage earners was less 
than $15 per week, while only 34.2 per cent of the adult male book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks were in that class, and only 
36.4 per cent of the adult salesmen; less than $25 per week was the 
rate of wages for 94.1 per cent of the adult male wage earners, 
77 per cent of the adult male bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks, and 79.6 per cent of the adult salesmen. 

Remarkable regularity of employment, the report declares, is 
noted for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks as compared 
with wage earners. On the other hand, no definite statement can be 
made as to the relative hours of labor for the different classes of 
occupation. According to industrial groups it appears, however, 
that the largest proportion of workers in agriculture, or 56.8 per cent, 
work 60 hours per week; in construction work the largest proportion, 
_ or 48.2 per cent, worked 48 hours and under per week; in manufac- 
tories the largest proportion, or 23 per cent, were found employed 
over 54 and under 60 hours per week; in the general industrial group 
“‘service,’’ which includes restaurants, hotels, etc., the largest pro- 
portion, or 24.6 per cent, worked 54 hours per week; in those occu- 
pations coming under the general term ‘‘trade,’’ which includes 
office and clerical help very largely, the largest proportion of em- 
ployees within that group, or 28.5 per cent, worked 60 hours per 
week, while in transportation and public utilities the largest propor- 
tion, or 26.8 per cent, worked 54 hours per week. 





1 The Industrial Commission of Ohio. Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report No. 10: 
Rates of Wages, Hours of Labor, and Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio in 1914. Columbus, Ohio. 


317 pp. 
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The report includes wage data for 779,929 employees, of whom 
634,231 are males and 145,698 are females. Of the total number of 
males 98.4 per cent were 18 years of age and over, and of the females, 
95.3 per cent. The number concerning whom information was 
secured, classified by three principal groups, was as follows: 


NUMBER FOR WHOM WAGE DATA WERE SECURED. 





—= ——————— ——$————— =: oe —— —_—_—_— ——_—— 


| | 

Number 18 years of age and 
| over. 
| 

| 




















Occupations. Males. | Females.| Total. i hae aes es 
Males. Females. Total. 

pS ee cae . * en ecereee _ 

Wage earners......--.------------2++-2---- 582,031 | 101,710 | 683,741 573,245 96,181 669,426 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office | 

Ch. caked adeseas ie Jon cccecccccccccnce! 36,710 | 25,321 | 62,031 35, 382 24, 442 | 59, 824 

Sales people (not traveling) ..............- | 15,490} 18,667 | 34,157 15, 169 18, 225 | 33, 394 

ei ca katevsdcncesses | 634, 231 | 145,698 | 779,929 | 623,796 | 138, 848 | 762, 644 


| } 


In order to ascertain the relative wages of the three occupation 
groups concerned in the inquiry on the fairest basis the classified 
earnings of persons 18 years of age and over were ascertained, and are 
presented in the subjoined table. This table shows quite clearly 
that the relative earnings of bookkeepers, stenographers, office clerks, 
and sales people were somewhat better than those of wage earners in 
the industrial establishments of the State. A relatively lower per- 
centage of the former in all instances earned less than a certain speci- 
fied amount. The table follows: 


PER CENT OF ADULT EMPLOYEES (18 YEARS AND OVER) EARNING LESS THAN SPECI- 
FIED AMOUNTS PER WEEK. 



































Males. 
Book- 
, keepers, 4 
j 3 , Vage stenog- eople 1 
Classified wages per week. | carnare. | cauiene, oe r. Total. 
orfice travel- 
clerks. ing). 
a ge es neccccccubsdebewesess 11.7 11.0 11.0 11.5 
pI EEE SE 6 ee ee 29. 6 19.7 19. 0 28.6 
ee  cecevececsavuceacwsess 56.9 34.2 36. 4 54.9 
Ce .  cedmbvonmocccedegeexe ae 76.0 53.5 56. 7 74.0 
ae occu ac ccscuccses fei. aie 94. 1 77.0 79. 6 92.5 
Females 
EE EE ee 21.4 | 7.0 20. 1 18.7 
Ne ek. cn ecenebacsees 40.5 14.5 40. 5 36.0 
EES Se Seen 58. 4 24.1 55.3 | 52.0 
Ne ec eccceusbusasacee 71.7 35. 2 67.5 | 64.8 
a a i i rr i ae 82. 4 45. 0 74.8 74.9 
Te cencchacnene 92,9 63. 9 5.3 86.9 
De eneescecceocs 97.9 | 82. 0 92. 5 94.5 








| 
| 
| 
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Returns showing the number of persons employed on the 15th of 
each month were secured from 14,149 establishments and the results 
concerning fluctuations in employment were presented according to 
the three occupation groups adopted throughout the report. The 
fluctuation in employment was measured by the per cent of variation 
in the number employed as compared with the maximum month of 
the year. 

The maximum number of wage earners employed in the 14,149 
establishments in Ohio in 1914 was 576,394 in April, the minimum 
was 505,549, reported for December, ‘‘ which means that if there was a 
complete exchange of employees between industries and between 
individual employers, there were 70,845 wage earners, or 12.3 per 
cent of the maximum number, out of employment at one time.” 

The maximum of employment for male wage earners was reache« 
in April and the minimum in December, with a variation from the 
maximum of 13.2 percent. The maximum of employment for female 
wage earners was reached in March and the minimum in December, 
with a variation of 9.3 per cent. 

Comparing the results of the fluctuation in number of wage earners 
employed in manufacture in Ohio, as shown by the United States 
Census reports of 1910 for the year 1909, with those obtained in the 
present investigation, there is indicated a substantial agreement. 
Thus, all industries in 1909, according to the United States Census 
figures, showed a fluctuation of 13.8 per cent between the maximum 
and minimum number employed, while the study under review showed 
a fluctuation of 13 per cent. The canning and preserving industry, 
according to both reports, showed the largest fluctuation between tlic 
maximum and minimum number employed during the respective 
years—1909 and 1914—being 90.1 per cent according to the census 
figures and 87.3 per cent according to the investigation under review. 

The general results of the Ohio investigation concerning fluctuation 
of employment are contained in the following table: 
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MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS IN SELECTED IMPOR. 
TANT INDUSTRIES IN 1914. 

















Male wage earners. 


—= 


Female wage earners. 























Number 
of es- | 
Industry. tablish- |Maximum)}Minimum| Variation | Maximum 
ments re-| number | number from number 
porting. em- em- maximum em- 
ployed. | ployed. |(per cent).| ployed. 
: 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Brick, stone, and cement 
WOrk....--------e2ee0---- 266 4, 240 1, 763 J) eee 
General contracting......... 682 16, 353 7, 566 Sg eee 
Street, road, and sewer con- 
Ce eee eee 233 8, 504 1,954 FecO Licccueccene 
MANUFACTURES. 
Agriculturalimplements. . .. 41 5, O81 2,970 Gs fu desosiesss 
Automobiles, including 
bodies and parts.......... 72 23, 948 18,514 22.7 1,022 
Blast furnace products... ... 36 4, 521 2, 959 el Dictnnestat 
Boots and shoes, including 
cut stock and findings. .. . . 65 9,712 7, 367 24.1 6, 127 
Bread and other bakery 
ee ee 269 3, 582 3, 431 4.2 1, 061 
Brick and tile.......... wens 212 9, 032 5, 995 SO Bi cdwewndex. 
Canning and preserving 
fruits and vegetables... ... 80 2,714 349 87.1 2, 414 
Carriages, wagons, and ma- 
terials..... SO06. GE 5b6500000 200 5, 781 4,314 25. 4 256 
Cash registers and calculat- 
ing machines.........i... 6 5, 675 4,004 29.4 475 
Clothing, men’s, including 
CI dre tiie es oh edsvbee 226 3, 278 2, 31 13.6 6, 999 
Clothing, women’s.........- 79 2, 664 1, 880 29. 4 4, 564 
Copper, tin, and sheet-iron 
ae eer 146 7, 266 6, 240 14.1 1, 369 
Cutlery and tools........... 49 4,244 3, 141 26.0 341 
Electrica! machinery, appa- 
ratus and supplies........ 61 6, 465 5, 612 13.2 | 1, 009 
Foundry and machine shop 
QUO vo xrias sy ess oces ss 778 64, 760 54,115 16.4 | 822 
Furniture and refrigerators. . 157 10, 386 8, 483 18.3 | 476 
Gas and electric fixtures 
and lamps and reflectors . - 38 3, 265 2, 663 18.4 2, 964 
fs SM a eee 36 10, 373 6, 267 39.6 933 
Hosiery and knit goods... .. 39 812 648 20.2 3, 459 
Liquors, malt.............. lll 5,885 | 4, 708 Ye | ee 
Lumber and planing mill 
adc hcanncaet cose 433 10, 262 8, 373 18.4 
Paper and wood pulp....... 44 4,209 | 3, 797 9.8 609 
Pottery, terra cotta, and 
fire clay products......... 144 13, 491 11, 854 12.1 2, 301 | 
Printing and publishing... . 636 12, 070 11, 625 3.7 3, 705 
Rubber goods..........-.... 41 22, 500 16, 595 26.2 2, 646 
Steel works and rolling mills 63 49, 381 33, 418 ak eee 
Stoves and furnaces........ 90 8, 008 6, 818 A) ee 
Tobacco manufactures. ..... 209 4,397 3, 803 13.5 9, 430 | 
SERVICE. 
a ee ee re 166 3, 467 3, 288 5.2 2, 054 
Laundries and dry cleaners. 237 2, 225 2,127 4.4 4, 767 
TRADE, 
Retail and wholesale stores. . 2, 708 17,010 | 16, 231 | 4.6 | 5, 190 
| 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUB- 
LIC UTILITIES. 
Electric railroads........... 58 14,177 11, 605 | 18.1 | 
Dc acckn ne e000 50 4, 820 2, 494 48.2 | 
Telegraph and telephone. ... 297 3, 894 3, 231 17.0 | 6, 252 
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The report notes that the total figures for any single industry do 
not show fully fluctuations of employment, because a decrease in the 
number employed in any one industry may be offset by an increase 
in the number employed in another industry, and because it may or 
may not be possible for employees to pass with facility from one in- 
dustry to another. 

To show what may be disclosed as to fluctuations in employment 
there was made a more detailed analysis of the reports received from 
a limited class of establishments, and as a result there was found a 
considerable variation in the number employed in the course of the 
year. Thus the per cent of variation from the maximum number 
employed was 64.1 per cent in the case of male wage earners engage«| 
in fertilizer manufacture and 32.3 per cent for those engaged in stec| 
works and rolling mills; in clothing manufacture the variation was 
29.4 per cent for male wage earners and 35 per cent for female wage 
earners. On the other hand, remarkable regularity of employment: 
is noted for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks as com- 
pared with wage earners. For bookkeepers, stenographers, ani 
clerks the variation was 2.6 per cent for males and 1.8 per cent in the 
case of females. The number of salesmen showed a variation of 4.8 
per cent and saleswomen a considerably higher variation, or 26.9 per 
cent. 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL 
INDUSTRY. 


Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry furnishes a 
striking example of the possibility of trade agreements and tlic 
peaceful settlement of labor disputes between a group of employers 
strongly united and a body of unskilled workers composed largely 
of recent immigrants inexperienced in collective action and un- 
trained in American unionism. The basis for this development was 
established in the short period beginning with the strike of 1900 and 
ending with the arbitration of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
in 1902-3. Out of this has grown a well-developed form of collec- 
tive bargaining and an unusually efficient system of conciliation and 
arbitration of disputes. 

The anthracite coal industry is peculiar in several respects: (|) 
Nearly all of the anthracite coal production of the United States 1s 
confined to five counties of Pennsylvania. (2) It is concentrated 
in its financial control. Seven large mining companies, which have 
been under the ownership and control of the anthracite coal-carry- 
ing railroads, and united in a community of interest which has been 
dominated by a group of financial interests in New York City, 
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produceg over half of the anthracite coal and purchased the output 
of a large proportion of the independent operators. (3) The evo- 
lution in coal consumption has tended to give anthracite a market 
free from direct competition with bituminous, except in certain small 
sizes. (4) In spite of the geographical and industrial concentration 
of the industry, conditions of work differ greatly because of the 
pitch of the tunnels, the size and direction of the veins, the pro- 
portion of slate and sulphur in the coal, the methods of mining, 
etc., necessitating unusually elaborate systems of differential rates 
of pay. 

The conditions under which collective bargaining was introduced and 
has been carried on in the anthracite field possess some features which 
are of special interest. Opposed to a highly concentrated control 
of the industry on the employers’ side has been a mass of workers 
which had become more and more heterogeneous from the stand- 
point of race and nationality. A change in the racial composition 
of the mine workers occurred during the same period in which the 
concentration in the control of the industry was consummated. 
The introduction of the collective bargaining principle in their 
industrial relations came at the time when the employers were 
perhaps most united and the employees least homogeneous. The 
manner in which the trade agreement was established in the anthra- 
cite field was fundamentally different from the manner in which it 
was established in the bituminous industry. In the latter the trade 
agreement was the outgrowth of the efforts of the operators and 
miners themselves to settle their differences, and these efforts had 
extended over a long period of years. In the former the trade agree- 
ment was forced upon the operators by a body of workers, power- 
fully aided by popular opinion, in a very short period of time. The 
creation of a permanent board of conciliation for an entire industry 
as a method of settling disputes arising under agreements and of 
preventing strikes was unique, and the provisions for the adjudica- 
tion of such disputes as could not be settled by conciliation by an 
umpire appointed by a Federal judge was a step far in advance of 
what had been done in the coal industry in this country, as well as 
in other industries of a national scope. 

In spite of the fact that on three occasions—in 1906, 1909, and 
1912—when new agreements were negotiated, obstacles in the way 
of maintaining peaceful relations appeared to be serious, the relations 
between employers and employees have been maintained without 
a break. Although there have been elements and factors which 
naturally would seem to be peculiarly unfavorable to collective bar- 
gaining and the preservation of industrial peace, a habit of collective 
bargaining has been established, fairly well recognized precedents in 
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the manner of negotiating agreements have grown up, and # system 
of settling disputes and grievances, which has so far been successfu] 
in continuing and furthering peaceful relations and avoiding conflicts, 
has been developed. 

The development of a system of collective bargaining in the an- 
thracite coal industry and the results secured may be briefly sum- 
marized. The earliest attempts on the part of mine workers, begin- 
ning in 1848 and continuing until 1888, to secure a permanent basis 
for trade agreements were unsuccessful. From 1888 until 1900 no 
further attempts were made. In 1899 the United Mine Workers of 
America entered the anthracite field and began organizing the mine 
workers, and in the following year the first great strike occurred, 
which resulted in a wage increase and certain other concessions from 
the operators. The 1900 strike was a preliminary struggle, in the 
sense that it enabled the union to increase its strength in the anthra- 
cite fields and to educate the mine workers in unionism. In 1902 the 
second great strike occurred, which had for its main object the recog- 
nition of the United Mine Workers of America and the making of a 
trade agreement. As in the case of the 1900 strike, the operators were 
forced by public opinion as well as by other considerations to recede 
from their position of refusing to make any concessions, and in the fall 
of 1902 they agreed to arbitration by a commission appointed by the 
President of the United States. This body, the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, announced its awards early in 1903. The awards pro- 
vided for certain wage increases, reductions in hours, and changes in 
other working conditions, and for a system of conciliation and arbi- 
tration of disputes arising during the period of three years for which 
the awards were to be in force. The commission contemplated in its 
plan of conciliation and arbitration, as well as in its findings in gen- 
eral, the establishment of a permanent basis for better relations be- 
tween employers and employees in the industry. Its work apparently 
laid such a foundation, as subsequent history of industrial relations in 
the anthracite field has so far shown. 

In the three agreements that have been made in the industry 
since the expiration of the awards in 1906 several tendencies appear. 
While the principal issues of wages, hours, recognition of the union, 
and questions connected with the presence of a union and methods 
of settling disputes have been brought up in each series of negotia- 
tions, there have been: (a) A tendency to amend the awards of 190: 
with more freedom in each agreement; (b) a tendency toward more 
businesslike methods in negotiations and toward a better under- 
standing between the representatives of the bargaining parties; (°) 
a tendency to grant more complete recognition of the union as 2 
party to agreements. On only one occasion (in the agreement of 
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1912) has an increase in wages been stipulated, and the provisions of 
the agreements have, in so far as they have gone beyond a mere con- 
tinuance of the 1903 awards, related principally to methods of 
settling disputes and grievances. 

The system of settling disputes and grievances provided by the 
awards of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission has been consider- 
ably modified by adding machinery for the conciliation of disputes 
at the collieries where they occur and in the districts in which the 
collieries are located. The most important change of this character 
was the provision in the 1912 agreement for local or colliery “ griev- 
ance committees’’ to represent the workers at any mine in dealing 
with the mine boss or superintendent. These changes have had the 
effect of affording experience and education to the mine workers 
in collective action, of strengthening the union, and of allowing a 
larger number of grievances to be aired and settled. The matters 
arising for settlement have exhibited a tendency to become more 
important in their character. While there has been complaint of delay 
in settlements, the system of conciliation appears to have worked 
efficiently, and there have been practically no instances of repudia- 
tion of the settlements or of the decisions. The method of referring 
to umpires matters on which settlement by means of conciliation 
could not be made, as provided by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission’s awards, has been so successful that no suggestion of change 
has been made. In the settlement of disputes a great majority of 
the settlements and decisions have been interpretative in their char- 
acter; but where it has been necessary, the board of conciliation has 
not hesitated to make settlements which were essentially amendments 
of the awards and of the agreements, and such settlements have been 
upheld in the decisions of umpires. 

The success of the agreements, judged from the standpoint of 
collective bargaining, is seen in the fact that at no time has there 
been any repudiation of any agreement. A number of infrac- 
tions have occurred in the form of local strikes, arising because of 
hasty group action on grievances and because of efforts to compel 
nonunion workers to become members of unions. The local griev- 
ances strikes have been much more rare than the ‘button strikes,”’ 
and have been discountenanced by union officials as well as by the 
operators. The success of the agreements appears also to be indicated 
in the attitude of mine workers and operators; while both parties 
have expressed dissatisfaction with certain features of the agreements 
and of the system of conciliating disputes and grievances, the principle 
of collective bargaining is looked upon favorably by many repre- 
sentative operators as well as by union officials. 

The measure of authority attached to the awards of the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission has been a factor in the enforcement of the 
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agreements which is not without its importance. Much of the 
respect in which its awards have been held has been undoubtedly 
due to its singularly effective work and to the fact that it marked tho 
end of a struggle whose memories are unpleasant to both sides ey.) 
to-day, but a great deal of the reverence for its decisions in 1903 has 
been due to its governmental character. The fact has not been for- 
gotten that it was a body named by the President of the United 
States. Naturally there has been a tendency, which has been pointe 
out in the foragoing pages, to amend and add to the awards and to 
take away some of their constitutional character; yet they have per- 
formed the service of a constitution at a time when such service was 
perhaps of vital importance. Only as the habit of peaceful relations 
has grown has the usefulness of the awards as a constitution of indus- 
trial relations become less important and necessary. 

Witk. the successive agreements the employees have made impor- 
tant gains in wages, hours, and conditions of employment. Since 
1900 there have been three horizontal increases in the rates of wages. 
Each of these increases have been of 10 per cent, applying to all em- 
ployees except in one instance in 1903, in which a 5 per cent increase 
only was granted for one small group of employees. These increases 
were secured in 1900, 1903, and 1912. The first was the result of the 
strike of 1900, the second of arbritation by the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission, and the third of a joint agreement. In addition to this 
the 1903 award provided for a sliding scale with the rates existing in 
1902, plus the horizontal increase, as a minimum. 

The awards of 1903 contained four distinct provisions affecting 
wages, relating to: (1) Horizontal increases; (2) retroactive effect 
of imcreases; (3) shortened shifts; and (4) the sliding scale. As 
the result, contract miners received an increase of 11.1 per cent. 
Taking into account employees paid on a time basis, the results were: 
Water-hoisting engineers and firemen received an increase in hourly 
rate of 50 per cent, other engineers and pump men an increase in 
hourly rate of 22.5 per cent, and company men an increase in hourly 
rate of 25 per cent. It was estimated that this wage advance a little 
more than compensated for the increase in prices of food and other 
articles of consumption in the anthracite field since 1900, the cost 
of living being 10 per cent higher in 1903 than in 1900 and 6 per 
cent higher than in 1901. 

The average per cent of increase received by the mine workers 
under the sliding scale during the nine years of its existence, from 
1903 to 1912, was 4.2 per cent above the wages as increased by other 
provisions of the 1903 award. The 1912 agreement provided that 
the contract rates and wage scales for all employees should |e 
increased 10 per cent over and above the contract rates and wage 
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scales established by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in 1093, 
and that the sliding scale should be abolished. The net effect of this 
provision was to increase the average wages of all workmen 5.6 per 
cent above the wages paid in 1911. 

The only provisions relating to hours in any of the agreements 
and other stipulations resulting from collective bargaining in the 
anthracite field since 1900 were contained in the 1903 awards, 
although the mine workers have consistently demanded an eight-hour 
day for all time workers in the making of subsequent agreements. 
The 1903 award provided for eight-hour shifts for water-hoisting engi- 
neers; Sundays off for hoisting and other engineers and pump men, other 
than those employed in hoisting water; eight-hour shifts for firemen; 
nine-hour day for all company employees on time basis, with same 
pay as for the former ten-hour day, and overtime in excess of nine 
hours. This meant that for engineers, pump men, and firemen a uni- 
form eight-hour shift was provided, since these positions were such 
as required continuous manning. For other time employees of the 
company the nine-hour day was to prevail so far as the rate of pay 
was concerned. In practice these employees could be kept at work 
as long as the employers wished at overtime rates, which were no 
higher than the regular rates. It was claimed, although the award 
had been in operation for over a year, that the nine-hour day was 
no shorter and no more profitable than the former ten-hour day. 

The demand for an eight-hour day for all work connected with 
the mines has until recently been based on the usual reasons given 
by labor unions. Since the new reason for this demand may throw 
light on future agreement making, it may be well to state it here. 
While the development of narrower veins of coal, imposing more 
arduous working conditions upon miners and reducing their earning 
capacity, has been urged in support of demands for shorter hours 
and higher rates of pay, the installation of a new coal-cutting ma- 
chine since the 1912 agreement was signed is put forward as addi- 
tional ground for the eight-hour day demand. In the Scranton or 
northern field, it is asserted, certain operators are working veins 
varying from 2} to 3 feet in thickness. The new coal-cutting ma- 
chine which has been introduced takes out the coal, after driving 
the gangways, without removing the bottom layer of rock. The 
miners employed in these chambers are compelled to work in ex- 
tremely cramped and uncomfortable positions and the laborers who 
load tne coal must move about on their hands and knees. The pay- 
ment of these miners and their laborers on an eight-hour day time 
basis instead of by the ton is now urged. 

The degree in which the maintenance of discipline has been affected 
by trade agreements and by the development of the principle of 
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collective bargaining is, of course, a matter of opinion on the part 
of those who provide and enforce regulations and of those who are 
expected to obey them. The point of view of each side, therefore. 
must be taken into consideration. 

The right of the employer to maintain discipline in the operation 
of his mine was clearly and definitely recognized by the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission. The question of discipline had bee 
emphasized by the operators before the commission by urging tha‘ 
recognition of the union would endanger the discipline necessay 
and proper to the efficient operation of the mine. ‘‘The union mus’ 
not undertake to assume, or to interfere with, the management, 0! 
the business of the employer,”’ said the commission in its report: in 
discussing the proper attitude of a union in order to be recognize« 
Again, in referring to discrimination by either the employer or (|i. 
workers, lawlessness, boycotting, and blacklisting, the commission 
said: ‘‘There is no industry in which discipline is more esseptial 
than in mining. The hazardous nature of the work. calls for tlic 
best discipline; it is to the interest of the employer and employee to 
see that it is maintained. Each should aid the other in establishing 
the best methods not only for securing discipline, but in preserving 
it. Discrimination and interference weaken all discipline.’ Onl, 
two of a number of cases, involving the question of discharge as 
means to enforce discipline, coming up before the board of concilia- 
tion were acted upon, and on both of these the union and employer 
members deadlocked, the cases, therefore, going to umpire. In bot! 
of these cases the right of the employer to discharge an employee for 
breaking colliery regulations was upheld, although in both instances 
the employers were censured by the umpire for the manner in whic! 
the employee was treated, on the ground that the spirit of the award, 
i. e., the preservation of peace between employer and employee, wis 
not observed, and in one case on the additional ground that punish- 
ment had been too severe. 

While no specific provisions appeared in the 1903 awards or in tlic 
subsequent agreements relating to the maintenance of discipline, it is 
evident that the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission’s idea, which w:is 
later upheld in the decision of umpires, was that, while the employer 
had the right to enforce discipline, even to the extent of suspending or 
discharging the offending employee, the cause of discipline could 
best be served by cooperation between employer and employee rather 
than by an exhibition of domineering authority on the employers 
part or of assumption of unwarranted ‘‘rights’’ on the employees 
part. 

The point of view of the employer as regards the meaning of 
discipline and the method of enforcing it has undergone some modi- 
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fication since 1900. A canvass of representative mining company 
superintendents, who come into daily contact with conditions, shows 
that while they believe the necessary discipline has been weakened 
by the results of collective bargaining, they are inclined to have 
creater confidence in the ability of the mine workers’ organization to 
cooperate with them in the future. 

Taking the operators as a whole, however, while they believe that 
dealing with any organization of employees is detrimental to disci- 
pline, particularly through local grievance committees, the mainte- 
nance of discipline under conditions where trade agreements exist is 
a matter of education of the worker. They are gradually feeling a 
greater confidence in the ability of the union leaders to understand 
the difference between questions affecting recognition, wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor and regulations for the efficient and safe con- 
duct of the colliery, and those affecting the education and control of 
the untutored and raw worker in the mine. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that the average operator has had to learn to see this 
difference himself. 

The question of discipline, involving, as it does, the entire question 
of the operator's authority, goes to the heart of the problem. Upon 
the success of the maintenance of discipline under conditions of 
collective bargaining largely rests the success of collective bargaining 
itself so far as the operator is concerned. That there has been great 
progress made in the anthracite field there can be little doubt. The 
operators have more confidence in the union officials; the union real- 
izes its own responsibility more than ever before; the substitution 
of the cooperative spirit for the old condition of master against 
worker is perceptible; and there is a very evident disposition on the 
part of the employer to trust the union still further as the union is 
able to control the heterogeneous elements that comprise its member- 


ship. 





REPORT OF THE COLORADO COAL COMMISSION. ' 


In 1914 the President appointed a commission to report upon the 
labor difficulties in the coal fields of Colorado during the years 1914 
and 1915. The commission consisted of Seth Low, of New York 
City; Charles W. Mills, of Philadelphia; and Patrick Gilday, of Clear- 
field, Pa. This commission submitted its final report under date of 
February 23, 1916. 

The report is very brief, containing merely a summary of findings, 
based for the most part upon a personal visit of the commission to 





: Report of the Colorado Coal Commission on the labor difficulties in the coal fields of Colorado during 
the years 1914 and 1915, House Doc. No. 859, 64th Cong., 1st sess. 
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the Colorado coal fields. In scope it is concerned primarily with eoy- 
ditions in the coal fields as they existed after the strike disturbances. 

In its survey of conditions growing out of the strike, the commis- 
sion emphasizes two factors as of particular importance: The cr 
tion of the Colorado Industrial Commission, with extensive authori, 
in industrial disputes, and the plan of the Colorado Fuel & Iron ( 
for regulating the relations between the corporation and its employe:- 
The Colorado Industrial Commission, under its creative act, is giv 
the power of compulsory investigation of labor disputes, and for 
period of 30 days during which the investigation is pending, strikes «y 
lockouts are forbidden under penalty. 

Particular attention was devoted by the commission to the ope: 
tion of the industrial representation plan of the Colorado Fue! 
Iron Co. Its conclusion is that the plan was adopted by the co 
pany ‘‘in entire good faith and is being operated with a single-heart 
desire to make it successful.’’ The opposition of organized labor 1. 
the plan is noted and commented upon as follows: 

It must be said that there is no effort being made on the part of the organization 1 
ascertain whether the company is acting in good faith or not. Their contentic: 
that the miners are not free under the industrial plan to express their real opini:: 
and that they dare not avow their membership in the union could readily be te- 
if one of their representatives would express his real opinion and any action ° 
taken by the company against such individual. Your commission, upon hear! 
the complaints to the effect that a member of their organization would be prom)" 
discharged if he made his membership known to the foreman or his associates, end 
ored to have some individual follow this course in order that your commission migh' 
discover if there was any real discrimination on account of membership in the orga: 
zation, but we were unsuccessful in getting any of the leaders with whom we conierr: 
to agree to such a course unless we would guarantee that anyone doing so would | 
lose his place. That, evidently, was not our province, neither was it in our power t 


The charge of discrimination against former strikers is not regard: 
as well founded by the commission. Its conclusion is that su 
discrimination exists in some degree in the northern field, but little 
if at all in the southern field. Referring to the fear of discrimina- 
tion on the part of miners in the southern field, the report say- 
‘“Your commission is under the impression that the fear said to | 
entertained by the miners, so far as the companies are concerned, 
probably exaggerated and is an imaginary fear rather than a r 
fear.”’ 

The commission speaks very favorably of the general living conc 
tions of the miners: . 


The housing conditions for the miners are exceptionally well provided, and eve! 
camp that we saw appeared to be doing much for the comfort and welfare of its emp! 
ees. Bathing houses are provided in some instances free and in some instances operat «| 
for a charge of $1 per month. If there is any charge, the attendant looks after washi!e 





1 For an analysis of this plan see the Review for December, 1915, pp. 12-22. 
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out the clothes and hanging them up to dry and keeping the place in order. Many o! 
the camps have clubhouses with pool tables, a reading room, and various games for 
the enjoyment of the members, and all of the clubs are free for the use of the employees 

Schools are maintained for the benefit of the children of the miners. In some 
instances these schools are provided by the company, at least to the extent of furnish- 
ing the building for the same, though the instruction is paid for by the county. In 
every instance, however, the school is within easy walking distance, if not in the 
center of the town or camp. 


As regards the indictment and imprisonment of striking miners, the 
report comments as follows: 


Your commission became aware of only one disturbing element in the industrial 
situation. About 400 indictments were found after the strike, and all of these were of 
strikers. Some of the citizens of Colorado believe that many illegal acts were com- 
mitted on the part of the operators, and the justice which finds all of the indictments on 
one side does not seem to them even-handed. ‘Your commission naturally expresses 
no opinion as to the correctness of this belief. It simply calls attention to the existence 
of this feeling. 

Again, it is belieyed by some, even among the operators, that in many of these 
cases the State has not sufficient evidence to convict. In such cases—and your 
commission believes that there are such—the men affected are suffering from great 
injustice, in that they are either confined in jails, unable to get bond, or it out on bond 
they are refused employment in Colorado on account of the indictment against them, 
and are prevented from leaving Colorado or the jurisdiction of the court by their 
bondsmen. As long as this condition of affairs exists the industrial health of Colo- 
rado will be weakened by this festering sore. It is not the business of your commission 
to weigh the rights and wrongs of the case, but we should fall short of our duty if we did 
not call attention to this feature of the situation and emphasize the importance to 
the State of providing a prompt remedy. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from approximately 
725 retail dealers in 44 of the principal industrial cities of the United 
States covering the principal staple articles show that for the month 
from December 15, 1915, to January 15, 1916, the price of food, 
taken as a whole, made no change. As to the articles considered 
separately, practically all meats advanced slightly in price. The 
most marked changes which occurred during the month were in 
potatoes, which advanced 28 per cent; in onions, which advanced 
16 per cent, and in eggs, which declined 9 per cent. 

A table showing relatively the retail prices of food on December 
15, 1915, and on January 15, 1916, is given herewith. The relative 
numbers shown are simply percentages in which the average price for 
the entire year 1915 is taken as the base. 
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RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON DEC. 15, 1915, AND JAN. 15, 19! 


[Average price for the year 1915=—100.] 





. Dec ] T 
Articles 191 

Sirloin steak ........ : : ; ES | pe gs 
Round steak .. ; siti cole eal 

Rib roast........ FERRE EE RELA na Camndh bie chev oss tea onhtaseednabnnesheieat ny 
Chuck roast .. ; a Se 9 
Plate boiling beef....... : eehavite s 
Pork « ee cecneull eee > +} 
Bacon, smoked...... FRC SER SUCRE SEE Rt ae ca eek etek aoenccs acca budenwunapebeemuna se 

Ham, smoked 10 
ear Set RR Sh Me a ee oe pape otek wonaet a8 
Hens... Fs tlie dhe mame PPE SES Is 
Flour, wheat...... = ieee, | er 9] 
Corn meal. .... ae EL ae oe Sa eee See ee 99 
ee Soe ec La ane na ee fete Rea wen r= babewseedhOcnsssie a teanubachwas 137 
muster, CrOmmery.............-. ' alin wal 108 
Potatoes, Irish... ... . , patna ne 120 
Sugar, granulated ... RRR ROS a SS ee ae eS ek Re eee 103 
| ; en ee a ote fa inh eed 102 
Rice hh Oc eee o¢ . 2 _— . esceeesces 100 
Ee eee gstics a a a a ne Pee eae eee 114 


Seapets 2 — ‘i CSET Ee eS 1a 
ae ; SA RE a ae gl ot A re See 100 


RS RS Sa _—- eS ee 109 
CE. «2 ous Peat asttiek ane uabere + onsen Cheat ates s oa dwiwas sw dane 101 
Si ite a ee, ee ee ee Qs 
a ee sone cenes Chena ii aadok saech enenbnnemekers 

Milk 

Allar te Sie ee ee ee es ee ee aoe ae asus Faeereets 108 





The following table shows the relative retail prices of food 
January 15 of each year from 1912 to 1916, with the average 
the year 1915 taken as the base or 100: 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN JANUARY OF EACH YEAR, 1912 TO |! 
COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1915. 


[Average price for the year 1915=— 100.) 
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As shown by the preceding table, the price of food, taken as a 
whole, from January, 1912, to January, 1913, made no change, but 
from January, 1913, to January, 1914, the price of food advanced 
5 per cent. Between January, 1914, and January, 1915, there was 
a decrease of 1 per cent, but by January, 1916, there was an increase 
of 5 per cent over January, 1915, an advance as great as between 
January, 1913, and January, 1914, making the advance 9 per cent 
in the four years from January, 1912, to January, 1916. 

In the year from January, 1915, to January, 1916, there was 
slight advance in the price of most meats, but the two cheaper cuts, 
chuck roast and plate boiling beef, declined in price. The most 
noticeable changes occurring during this year were advances of 
61 per cent in potatoes, 26 per cent in beans, 19 per cent in onions, 
and 12 per cent in sugar. 





PRICES AND COST OF LIVING IN CANADA. 


On August 1, 1914, the board of inquiry into the cost of living in 
Canada, which had been appointed December 20, 1913, submitted 
its report to the Prime Minister of Canada.’ 

This is a comprehensive report of two volumes and consists of a 
compilation and discussion of existing material in official, semi- 
official, and private publications regarding prices and cost of living 
in Canada. It covers a series of years and terminates, generally 
speaking, with the year 1913, but contains some data for the year 
1914. 

The board used data from practically all aspects of economic 
development capable of quantitative or statistical measurement and 
having a bearing upon the problem in hand. The available official 
statistics of wholesale and retail prices for foreign countries were 
utilized by the board for purposes of comparison with the movement 
in Canada, generally for the period 1900 to 1913. Among the topies 
considered in Volume I were the following: Movement of population 
from the land; standard of living (necessities and luxuries); indus- 
trial efficiency; adulteration and inspection of staple commodities; 
waste and extravagance; uneconomical household expenditures; rents, 
houses, town planning; public utilities; land speculation; cold stor- 
age; monopolies, industrial combinations, mergers, and trusts; lum- 
ber and other building material; amount and value of produce and 
prices of clothing, leather, rubber, boots and shoes, cereals, flour and 
bread, fish, live stock, meats, dairy products, etc.: cooperation; mar- 
kets and marketing; stockyards, refrigeration; mixed farming and 
land settlement; agricultural credit, regulation of industry (bureaus 





! Board of Inquiry into Cost of Living: Report of the Board, Ottawa, 1915. 2 vols. (Vol. I: 955 pp.; 
Vol. II: 1108 pp.) 
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of information, unemployment); customs tariff; gold production, 
supply and demand. 

Volume I contains the principal report of the board, while Volume 
II is a supplementary report prepared by Mr. Coats, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the member of the board who did not sign the firs} 
volume of its report. Under a separate title,! Mr. Coats sets forth 
under the two heads of ‘‘the facts”’ and ‘‘ the causes’’ his views on the 
rise in prices and the cost of living in Canada on the basis of materia! 
furnished by the Department of Labor (statistical branch). Part 
of the material is also found in Volume I of the board’s report in 
the form of appendices. A summary of Volume IT is also published 
separately.” 

The conclusions of the board may be set forth very briefly. The 
board is of the opinion that the principal factor in the increase in 
prices has been the relatively large increase in the supply of gold in 
all the leading commercial nations since 1897.. Among other causes 
which have increased the cost of living have been the enormous 
expenditures on railways and public works and large investments i) 
nonproductive lines; manifold forms of wastage, public and private, 
individual and social; expenditure on a large scale for luxuries; 
wasteful methods in the household; restrictions in the supply of com- 
modities as a result of the withdrawal of population from the land and 
the consequent decreased proportion of persons engaged in producing 
the food supply; uneconomic methods of distribution; concentration 
of population in cities, thereby increasing the proportion of nonpro- 
ducing food consumers; and a general advance in the standard of 
living. 

The remedies suggested by the board are the encouragement of land 
settlement; greater attention to mixed farming; increased produc- 
tion, with standardization and improvement of quality in farm 
products and by the adoption of the principle of cooperation in their 
distribution; extension of the parcel-post system and the making of 
good roads, thereby reducing the cost of producing the staple farm 
products; cheaper and more accessible working capital for the farmer; 
and, finally, vocational training to promote and maintain industria! 
efficiency. 

It may be interesting to note that the board advocates municipal! 
ownership of all public utilities in cities and towns. 





1 The Rise in Prices and the Cost of Living in Canada, 1900-1914. A statistical examination of economic 
causes. (Prices of commodities, wholesale and retail; prices of services; rents; wages; prices of securities; 
interest; monetary conditions; capital; labor; production; distribution; the standard ofliving.) Exhibit 
by the Statistical Branch, Department of Labor. Prepared under direction of R. H. Coats, member o! 
the board of inquiry. Laid before the Board of Inquiry into the Cost of Living, 1915. [Ottawa, 1915.) 
1108 pp. 

2 The Rise in Prices and the Cost of Living in Canada, 1900-1914. A statistical examination of economic 
causes. Synopsis of exhibit by the statistical branch, Department of Labor. Laid before the Board vi 
Inquiry into the Cost of Living, 1915. Ottawa, 1915. 83 pp. 
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It is generally agreed that during the past 15 years there has been 
a rise in the cost of living in Canada of approximately 50 per cent. 
The wholesale prices of 272 representative articles have risen 48 per 
cent since 1900; and retail prices of over 30 articles of domestic con- 
sumption have advanced approximately 40 percent. Rents increased 
60 to 70 per cent. It is also agreed that the rise in prices has been a 
world-wide phenomenon. ‘Averaging the returns for the nine lead- 
ing countries of Europe, together with Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, and Canada—14 in all—the rise in wholesale prices 
has been about 24 per cent, and in retail about 31 per cent.’’ This 
increase in prices has differed considerably in extent in the different 
countries, and different commodities and groups of commodities have 
responded in varying degrees. 

In analyzing the situation, like the board, Mr. Coats appears to 
see the effect of the increased production of gold upon the general 
level of prices, but he lays more emphasis on the actual situation as 
regards production in Canada, which has been drawn ‘‘at an exceed- 
ingly rapid pace into the world trade scheme as a source of supply fot 
raw materials, particularly cereals.” ‘‘ Around this hinges a general 
scheme of economic progress in Canada during the last 12 years, and 


in its various manifestations are to be sought perhaps three-fourths 
of the explanation of the course that has been followed by prices. 
This generalization he arrived at as a result of the statistical 


oP 


examination of the growth and distribution of capital between 1900 
and 1914. During the period 1900 to 1910 the proportion between 
the capital equipment of the primary industries of agriculture, 
fishing, and mining and the secondary industries (railways, canals, 
factories, municipalities, public works) changed from 4 to 1 to 5 or 
6to1. The absorption of outside capital since 1900 has been nowhere 
more rapid than in Canada. 

The second active agent of production, namely labor, has taken the 
same direction of increase. Thus, the population from 1900 to 1910 
increased 35 per cent (45 per cent to 1913), a rise more rapid than 
that of any other country. A similar increase has taken place in 
the volume of production within the basic industries. 

In the field of distribution the addition of distributive costs fol- 
lowing an enlargement of the areas in which demand and supply are 
equalized has been the great factor at work. And, finally, there is 
noted a rise in the standard of living as indicated by increased pet 
capita consumption of the common foods, increased use of luxuries, 
and increased social expenditures directed toward a higher standard 
of living. 

The so-called causes of the rise in prices, namely, expensiveness of 
business methods, extravagance, the existence of the middleman, 
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mergers, and big business, customs duties, decline in municipal 
markets, increasing use of cold storage, higher wages, strikes, land 
speculation, wars, and militarism, etc., are phenomena in the main 
incidental; “‘they are not the tide—they are rather waves upon the 
tide—and explanations of the rise in prices should not treat them as 
fundamental.’ On the contrary, ‘‘the great rise in prices that has 
taken place in Canada is accordingly found to center largely in the 
new distribution problem which has been created by the lessening of 
locai food supply during an era of heavy expenditures on capital 
account.” 

The only course, therefore, suggested by Mr. Coats as a relic! 
against high prices lies in increasing the productive power of the coun- 
try, placing a larger proportion of the population in the basic or 
extractive industries of the country. 





RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


ILLINOIS.' 


The second annual report of the industrial board of Illinois deals 
largely with workmen’s compensation. It is a pamphlet of 39 pages 
giving the report of the operations of the board up to June 30, 1915. 
Following an introductory chapter summarizing the board’s activi- 
ties and presenting nearly 4 pages of general rules adopted by that 
organization, the work of the year is given in the individual reports of 
the secretary, security department, arbitration department, and sta- 
tistical department. 

Employers in Illinois are compelled to secure the payment of com- 
pensation to the employee. The act provides four methods of secu- 
rity, and it is optional with the employer which method he shall elect. 
They are as follows: (1) By carrying his own risk, (2) by filing a bond, 
(3) by insuring, and (4) by some other method approved by the 
board. The work of the security department is to pass upon applica- 
tions received under each method and when an insurance policy !s 
allowed to expire the security department immediately makes a 
demand upon the employer either to renew his insurance or furnish 
security by one of the methods enumerated in the act. Up to the 
date of the report 201 employers had furnished proof of financial 
ability to carry their own risk, while 17,688 were protected by work- 
men’s compensation insurance policies. Thirteen hundred and eighty- 
nine had not complied with the demand of the department to elect 
one of the foregoing methods of paying compensation. 





1Tllinois: Second annual report of the industrial board, June 30,1915. Springfield, 1915. 39 pp. 
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The secretary’s report includes a financial statement of the board 
for the period July 1, 1913, to June i, 1915, of which the following is 
a summary: 


SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BOARD FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1913, TO 
JUNE 1, 1915. 


Appropri- 


, Paid out. Balance. 
ated. 


Original appropriation (July 1, 1913, to June 1, 1915): 
Secretary and clerk hire ; $15,600 | $15. 600. 00 
a LD ree eee eee vad 3, 000 6, 000. 00 
Fees, arbitration agents, medical examiners, and attorney.......| 000 16,000.00 |.. ee 
Traveling expenses of members, etc.............cccecccccccccces 5, 000 2,691. 31 $12. 308. 6° 
Office rent 3,000 3.000. 00 
55, 600 3, 291, 31 12, 308. 6 
Emergency appropriation (Apr. 1, 1915, to June 1, 1915): 
Incide sntal expenses PEE A IS ASR SS & 685 3.687. 65 1. 997, 35 
Medical examiner, clerks, stenographers, etc ‘ 21, 3, 160. 46 18,019. 5 
0 eee ats dc de SER x deta baa cons 29, 865 6,848. 11 23, 016. &¢ 


ee et. 2 hat 5, 465 50, 139. 42 35, 325. 58 


Applications for adjustment of claims filed with the arbitration 
department numbered 2,314, and the total compensation awarded 
to date amounted to $1,590,041. The average amount allowed 
fatal cases was $2,081.77. 

The work of the statistical department extended over only six 
months of the year, since it was not formally organized until January, 
1915. However, the tabulations include all compensabie accidents; 
that is, those extending over six days, which occurred from January 
1, 1914, to June 30, 1915. The following table presents a summary of 
all compensable accidents reported during this period, showing the 
amount of compensation and medical and hospital benefits paid: 


SUMMARY OF ALL COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS REPORTED DURING THE PERIOD 
JAN. 1, 1914, TO JUNE 30, 1915, SHOWING AVERAGE BENEFIT PER ACCIDENT. 











Six months ending June 30, 1914. Year ending June 30, 1915. 





Kind of acci- | 

dent, all Num-| Com- Medi- | Num- | Com- | Medi- 
industries. ber of} pensa- j|caland| Total | Average | ber of | pensa- |caland| Total A verage 
acci- tion hospital) benefits.) per case. | acci- tion (hospital) benefits. | per case. 
dents.| paid. | service.) dents. | paid. | service. 

| 

| 
53) $113,065) $1,357) $114, 4,429 9, 158. 90] 73/$165, 031 $912) $165, 943)/$2, 273.19 
7,134) 341,094) 77,921) 419,015) 58. 73) 12, 167} 390,589) 102,804) 493, 393 40. 55 





7,187| 454,159] 79,278 | 533, 437| 74. a 12, 240] 555,620, 103, 716 659,336] 53. 87 
| 


| 




















The report includes other tables showing for each branch of indus- 
try the fatal and nonfatal accidents from January 1, 1914, to June 
30, 1915, by counties, occupation, sex, conjugal condition, average 
wage and average age, and by cause and nature of injury for the year 
ending June 30, 1915. 
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KENTUCKY. 


Following the action of the court of appeals holding unconstitu- 
tional the compensation law enacted by the legislature of that State 
in 1914, a voluntary commission was formed by persons interested, 
representing the State federation of labor, the manufacturers’ and 
shippers’ association and the mine owners’ association of the State. 
and the attorney general’s department. This commission has sulh- 
mitted a report with the draft of a bill for the consideration of the 
State legislature now in session. 

The report presents, first, a brief account of the circumstances 
leading up to its organization, including the grounds on which the 
earlier law was declared unconstitutional. The desirability of a com- 
pensation law for the State was assumed, the only question being 
the form necessary to satisfy the constitution, and the provisions, 
adequate but not burdensome, for relief and administration. 

The difficulty with the earlier act, as set forth by the court, wa- 
in brief that though elective in form the presumption of election |) 
the employee in case the employer elected was a deprivation of right 
that the abrogation of defenses where employers rejected the pr 
visions of the act made it in effect compulsory, and that these an 
other provisions of the act violated section 54 of the constitution | 
the State, which denies to the legislature ‘‘the power to limit the 
amount of recovery for injuries resulting in death, or for injuries (o 
property.”’ On a petition for a rehearing, which was overruled, tli 
foregoing opinion was modified to the extent of holding that the 
provisions as to the employer were not in conflict with any pro- 
visions of the constitution. The commissioners were confronted, 
therefore, with the necessity of drafting a bill that would avoid tho 
difficulties which led to the holding of unconstitutionality of thi 
former bill. This was accomplished by making the act an elective 
one, subject to choice or rejection by both parties, each necessaril) 
taking affirmative action to secure election. The employer’s de- 
fenses in case of failure to elect are abrogated. 

The law is general in its scope, covering municipal employments 
and all private employments in which there are three or more em- 
ployees, domestic and agricultural labor and railroad employments in 
which Federal statutes control being excepted. An administrative 
board of three persons is contemplated, having the power of decision 
in cases in which the interested parties fail to reach voluntary agree- 
ments; limited appeals to courts on these decisions are allowed. 
Compensation is on a basis of 65 per cent of the weekly wages, wit) 
provision for medical, etc., expenses, and a schedule for maimings 1 
lieu of other compensation for such injuries. 
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An interesting discussion relates to the question of insurance under 
the act, so-called ‘‘monopolistic insurance,’ whether by the State 
or by stock companies, being condemned. The experience of the 
States of Ohio, Washington, and West Virginia with State funds of 
exclusive operation is discussed, partly independently and partly by 
reference to the report of a commission which reported to the senate 
of the State of Missouri on this subject. The conclusion is that the 
.dvantages of lower cost, which are supposed to represent the chief 
advantage of State administration, are not sufficient to warrant the 
assumption of such an undertaking, while other disadvantages, both 
financial and social, were charged. Provision was made, therefore, 
for self-insurance in cases approved by the commission, for mutual 
insurance, reciprocal insurance associations, and insurance in stock 
companies; also for the establishment of a State institution to be 
known as the Kentucky Employces Insurance Association, patterned 
after the corresponding association of the State of Massachusetts. 

A tax of 4 per cent of all insurance premiums is proposed for the 
raising of funds to meet costs of administration. 

The commission recommended an amendment to the constitution 
to remove the difficulty found with section 54, and while disclaiming 
any desire to interfere in any way with the legislature in the discharge 
of its duties, its draft of the bill for compensation was complete. 
Means of identification are not at hand, but it seems a fair inference 
that single bills on the subject which have been introduced in the 
senate and house, respectively—one to provide a compensation sys- 
tem and one to amend the constitution—are those that the commis- 
sion recommended. The house committee on industrial insurance, 
to which the bill in that body was referred, subsequently reported a 
substitute for the compensation bill, the nature of which is not indi- 
cated in the source from which information on this point was secured. 


MARYLAND. ' 


The experience of the workmen’s compensation law in Maryland 
for the first year that it has been in effect, November 1, 1914, to 
October 31, 1915, is presented in a 79-page pamphlet issued by the 
State industrial accident commission under date of December 31, 
1915. It was to take the place of a previous statute which the report 
characterizes as ‘‘archaic and unworkable’’ that the present compen- 
sation law was passed, and the first ‘‘year’s experience under the law 
has demonstrated that in respect of injuries occurring in prosecution 
of employments therein enumerated the act affords certain and 





1 First Annual Report of the State Industrial Accident Commission of Maryland for the year Nov. 1, 
1914, to Oct. 31, 1915. Baltimore, 1915. 79 pp. Illustrated. 
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prompt pecuniary relief’’; that ‘‘the elimination of the ingredient of 
fault as a cause of the injury has greatly narrowed the debatable 
ground as to the right of relief’’; that ‘‘so far as the employers are con- 
cerned the element of certainty as to the cost of compensation and 
the state of satisfaction of their employees resulting from the assur- 
ance of relief in case of accident have been decided advantages in the 
prosecution of business,’’ the best evidence of which is the ‘‘fact 
that no serious suggestion has been made by employers, as has hap- 
pened in other States, to attack its constitutionality.”’ 

The report emphasizes three outstanding features of the law: (1) 
It is compulsory; (2) it requires that unless an employer can furnish 
satisfactory proof of financial ability to pay compensation as it might 
accrue he shall insure that compensation in an approved insurance 
company or association or in the State accident fund administered 
by the commission; and (3) it provides for the operation of the State 
fund in competition with private insurance companies, which enables 
it to protect the employer against unduly high insurance rates. As » 
result of the first year’s experience the rates have been reduced ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. 

Of the 12,000 employers who came under the act during the year, 
11,035 (92 per cent) insured with stock companies, 842 (7 per cent) 
insured in the State accident fund, and 123 (1 per cent) were granted 
the right to carry their own insurance. A table is presented showing 
the number of employers under each employment group adopting 
each specified method of insurance. Five hundred and three acci- 
dents were adjusted under the policies of the State accident fund. 
The condition of this fund on October 31, 1915, was as follows: 


Cash on deposit, State treasury...............-.eseeeeeeeeee $48, 501. 59 
I SO, nn on aoc nedinancapdess opeesngeacens 6, 114. 83 
tae one ccs dana nhsas bees Keech eihenieneehaodes ses 


LIABILITIES. 
ese ke. aise iaenee iebee pea thetbasnees $4, 213. 93 
Reserve for unearned premiums. ............-.......+++--- 3, 145. 64 
Se ND UND So SL iiss ao on clea wea vasesespas 4, 682. 88 
UNTIL tina 4.8 « sid rieaig bo do ceed oda cie apadugys 42, 573. 97 





i eS Aces cel tian ahnnembiesseben bese ost e4s 54, 616. 42 





INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS. 
Income. 


NIN, okt < atkins 6 Rb bEN SI bas bob « abd onde $46, 826. 81 
Interest on deposits to Oct. 15, 1915...............--..-.--- 293. 84 
Transferred from appropriations for 1914 of the State indus- 
oe 


es | i, dos ele ENA ne Sede « 62, 120. 65 
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Disbursements. 
Losses paid, medical 
Losses paid, temporary total disability................ 
Losses paid, permanent partial disability 
Losses paid, death (dependency) 
Losses paid, death (no dependency ) 

Total losses paid $7, 504. 23 
RE TE SE 4, 213. 93 
Reserve for unearned premiums. .....................--.-- 3, 145. 64 
teserve for special surplus ! 4. 682. 88 
Nee iii awakes seWnbeweeweececeecnceesss 42,573. 97 


ee eee dane eaneabekeeseane 54. 616. 42 


I 62, 120. 65 


Accidents to the number of 20,348 were reported in the 12-month 
period; of these 121 were fatal. Of the 3,443 claims filed, 3,352 were 
nonfatal and 91 fatal. Compensation was awarded in 2,977 ? cases 
and disallowed in 199 cases, leaving 267 cases unsettled on Novem- 
ber 1, 1915. The total number of accidents is classified according 
to the character and cause of the injuries, the age, sex, marital con- 
dition, and wages of the persons injured, and charts and diagrams 
graphically depicting most of these tables are presented. Similar 
classification is made of the 503 accidents occurring in employments 
insured under the State accident fund. Two hundred and forty- 
nine claims were contested, of which 131 were settled in favor of the 
claimants. 

Compensation under the Maryland law is 50 per cent of the average 
weekly wage. In death cases, widows and minor children or other 
dependents receive 50 per cent of the deceased employee’s average 
weekly wage for a period not exceeding eight years. In all cases of 
temporary disability, whether total or partial in character, no com- 
pensation is paid for the first two weeks, but the injured employee 
is entitled to limited medical and hospital service. The benefits 
which accrued to workmen or dependents during the first year are 
shown in the following table. 





1 As provided in sec. 23, ch. 800, acts of 1914. 
2 This is the statement of the claims bureau; it does not agree with the total number of awards given 
inthe table. This discrepancy is not explained. 
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BENEFITS DERIVED BY BENEFICIARIES OF THE MARYLAND WORKMEN 
SATION LAW DURING THE YEAR ENDING OCT. 31, 1915. 










’S COMPEN. 











Num- 


Compen- 7 
Payments made for— ber of sation ak. be Total. 
awards. paid. ste pay 7 


c¢ ompen- 


ing. 


























Fatal accidents $13, 633. 42 








5165, 317.12 








Permanent partial disability Pearenbinkurd aibanares 225 | 25,020.57 | 19,420.64 |............ ‘ 

Temporary total disability .................... PED MEE Be sc octet encddeceouscs sex. 83,7] 

Temporary partial totic cans deaind 5 8 ee ee ee 

Medical serv ice in compensation ET Eee eet ee ey: See es. 1 $37; 321.08 37, 321 

Medical service in cases that did not reach | 
tac. icckacescbeasseasnahes | CRS FR are oA A at iat Lark | 53,843.10 3, S4 

eh TE RTS: ET Reta ae ie Senden ied | 5,720.65 5, 72 

sD ae See | 3,256 | 122,400.94 | 184,746.76 | 96,884.83 | 404,0 








1 Includes 310 cases in which weekly payments amounting to $2,049.83 were being made on Nov. | 

It is quite likely that this statement includes some awards mai 
between November 1 and the date the report was written; otherwi 
no explanation is found for the discrepancy between the total nun 
ber of awards as given in this table and the total number of award 


(2,977) reported by the claims bureau. 


The ratio of claims to accidents was 16.9 per cent. 
showed the highest percentage of accidents resulting seriously (| 
per cent) and the lowest percentage (5.9 per cent) was due to asphyx- 
The report includes some important ruling 
“gallery of beneficiaries 
tures of a few of those receiving compensation, and closes with 
copy of the rules of procedure established by the State Industria! 


iation or suffocation. 
of the commission and a 


Accident Commission. 
MICHIGAN.' 


The annual report of the industrial accident board of Michigan 
for the year ending December 31, 1915, embodies statistical fact 
and figures classified according to industry, nature, and extent of 
injury and method of carrying risk. An employer may elect to 
cover his risk by stock insurance, mutual insurance, State insurance 
or he may carry his own risk. The 15,106 employers and 505,025 
employees which the report states are affected by the workmen's 
compensation act are divided according to method of insurance as 


follows: 


| 









” showing the pi 




























Drownin: 


























EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY THE 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATIO*® 
ACT, SHOWING NUMBER AND PER CENT UNDER EACH METHOD OF INSURANCE 






































; Employ- |p... .. Employ- | p.- can: 
Method of insurance. ozs. Per cent. on. | Per c¢ 
<a TE POOR Re eee or ea ge ee Oe eye : 88.2 | 294,312 

SIPRMNE Tatth cbs 60s depacknncetigubedabiegidpbeceusrenl 767 5.1] 38,881 i. 
ES iit Lea ais: dah as 6 vo xk nc eR deat os éeh cee weneee in 559 3.7 14, 078 2.% 
IE hn cots d agkh ands eho chs gig th Ged Aekeeee henna eeh 455 3.0 157, 754 bl. 2 

a ieaaad | 15,106 | 100.0 | 505, 025 | 100 

! Report of the industrial accident board for the year 1915. Lansing, 1916. 16 pp. 
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In addition to these, all the municipalities are subject to the law 
without election on their part, and this includes the 84 counties, 

108 cities, 338 villages, 1,245 townships, and 7.362 schooi districts. 

The law also covers the employees of the State except the State 
board of agriculture and the regents of the university. 

The total number of accidents during the year was 39,781, of 
which 26,289 caused general disability for less than 2 weeks.'. The 
remainder, 13,492, were compensable and classified according to ° 
industry as follows: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COMPENSABLE ACCIDENTS UNDER EACH SPECIFIED 
INDUSTRY BY NATURE OF DISABILITY. 





Permanent par- 
tial. 





Temporary 
L< | 


| | 
Num-| Pet Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber. | cent. ber. cent. ber. } cent. ber. cent. 

















Auto and auto parts.............- - 17 88 | 260 | 13.38 1, 666 85. 74 1,943 100. 00 
ll SE rer 21 2.11 } 0 | 3.02 943 94.87 994 100.00 
Engine and machinery manufacturing 1 44 21 9.69 204 89. 86 | 227 100. 00 
Food products manufacturing........ 4 .79 | 22 4.34 isl 94. 87 507 100. 00 
Foundry and machine shops......... 5 1.05 38 7.95 435 91.00 | 478 100. 00 
Implement and tool manufacturing. . 3 1.68 22} 12.29 154] 86.03 179 | 100.00 
[ MIEN Rhee 0s 60sec scccsc cee 1 5.09 8 3.70 197 91. 20 | 216 100. 00 
| Ee cane scsecccosesees 29 2.32 83 6.65 1, 137 91.03 1,249 | 100.00 
Metal and metal products............ 7 1.33 57 | 10.82 | 463 | 87.85 527 | 100.00 
EE ee 6 4.35 6 4.35 | 126 91.30 138 100. 00 
BERS BENE Shino o:06s0esccesecee. Pes 39 4.50 24 2.76 | 805 | 92.74 | 868 100. 00 
Mining, COPPCT....2.2ccse--ceeeeeeee- E 4.31 43 3.20 | 1,244] 92.48 | 1,345 | 100.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ....-.. 19 1.60 32] 11.13] 1,035 | 87.27] 1,186 100. 00 
ME chaicccs sg eccccces — 2.58 8 4.76 | 156 | 92. 86 | 168 100. 00 
Paints and chemicals................. il 4. 26 15 5.81 | 232 | 89.92 | 258 100. 00 
Printing and binding............ Ce) ee, eee 4 4.60 | 83 5. 40 | 87 100. 00 
EU obs ooo ccecccecess 14 5.35 | {8 5.84 | 730 88. 80 | 899 109. 00 
On coc ucncdeccess l1 6.59 13 7.78 143 85. 63 | 167 100. 00 

Woodworking and furniture manu- 
ae rre 7 1.31 | 77 | 14.39 | $51 | 84.30 | 535 | 100.00 
wo ES ) 2.19 60 3.75 1, 503 04.05 1,598 100. 00 
ae Prubsewhiis a 332 | 2.46 972 | 7.20 | 12,188 | 90.33 | 13,492 | 100.00 

| 





















Under the provisions of the Michigan law the compensation is 
payable in weekly installments, the amount generally being 50 per 
cent of the average weekly wage. In fatal cases the payments con- 
tinue for 300 weeks and in cases of permanent total disability the 
payments may continue as long as 500 weeks. Itis therefore apparent, 
says the report, that in a considerable number of cases the payments 
of compensation will run on for a number of months or years accord- 
ing to the nature of the accident or extent of disability, and that 
such cases will remain open until final payment is made. Under the 
system In vogue receipts signed by the injured workmen or dependents 
are regularly filed for the weekly payments until the entire compen- 
sation required in the case is paid, at which time they are checked 
up, balanced, attached to the final settlement receipt and filed away 


re. 


' The report does not show what accidents are reportable under the practice of the Michigan board. A 
disability to be compensable must last 2 weeks, but payment is made from the date of injury if the disa- 
bility lasts 8 weeks or more. 
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among the completed cases. The number of cases so completed in 
the year 1915 was 11,881, of which 60, or 0.5 per cent, were fatal: 
1,154, or 9.7 per cent, were permanent partial; 6, or 0.05 per cent, 
were permanent total; 2,448, or 20.6 per cent, lasted eight weeks or 
more; and 8,213, or 69.1 per cent, lasted less than eight weeks. 
About one-half, 50.5 per cent or 5,998, were insured in stock com 
panies, 9.7 per cent (1,157) were insured in mutual companies, 2.3 
per cent (272) were insured in the State fund, while in 37.5 per cen 
(4,454) of the cases the risk was carried by the employers. The 
average total compensation paid per case was $76.38. The averave 
medical aid paid per case in 5,165 cases was $28.77. 

The report states that the total amount paid during the year t. 
injured workers and their dependents was $1,213,103.32, and 
addition to this $148,615.20 was paid in medical and hospital servic 
The medical and hospital expense paid by employers under the State 
accident fund is not included in the above statement, as the Stat: 
was not authorized to cover medical and hospital service until the 
going into effect of the act passed for that purpose in 1915. 

The report suggests the necessity for a change in the method of 
handling disputed administrative questions such as the nature and 
extent of the injury, continuance of disability, stoppage of compen- 
sation, disputed medical and hospital charges, and the like. <A‘ 
present most of these matters are handled on petitions filed with tli 
board and since the established rules of evidence are held to be 
binding on the board, ex parte affidavits, doctor’s certificates, and 
like papers are not admissible as evidence at such hearings, have no 
legal standing, and can not be made the basis for action by the 
board. This fact, it is pointed out, necessitates the taking of forma! 
depositions involving much time and expense and causing delay in 
the awarding of compensation. The board suggests a new syste 
which it is claimed would bring together in the locality where the) 
reside all the parties to these disputed questions, who in consultation 
with an officer or representative of the board would be able to sift 
out and settle such matters at a great saving in time and money to 
injured workers as well as to the employers and insurance carriers. 
The work of administration would be expedited, it is believed, ani 
the benefits of the law brought more quickly and surely to all parties 
concerned. The field work necessary to put this plan into operation 
is briefly outlined and the additional expense thus incurred would be 
offset by saving in correspondence, postage, stationery, and otlic: 
work. 
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NEW YORK. 


STATE INSURANCE FUND. 


“The State fund—Its right to compete,” is the title of a pamphlet 

issued by the State Insurance Fund of New York with the indorse- 
ment of the Industrial Commission. The four parts of the booklet 
comprise a statement by the commission, with a letter from Vice 
President Rowe of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. protesting against 
alleged unfair treatment by the State officials managing the insur- 
ance fund, Gov. Whitman’s reply, and the statement of Mr. Bald- 
win, manager of the State Insurance Fund. 

Vice President Rowe’s protest alleged an ‘‘ unfair and unwarranted 
attempt”? on the part of an official of the State of New York ‘to 
disparage and discredit the motives and honesty”’ of stock companies 
writing workmen’s compensation insurance. Two points in partic- 
ular were complained of, one that a letter addressed to an employer 
formerly insured in the State fund, but about to withdraw and take 
insurance in a stock company, declared that ‘‘all arguments against 
State fund insurance are worthless, and in poimt of fact they are 
only conjured up for the purpose of confusing and disturbing em- 
ployers in order to mulct them for agents’ commissions and stock- 
holders’ profits”; the other point related to a provision of the law 
relative to notice of withdrawal. It was claimed that only by estab- 
lishing a cut-rate insurance system, endowed by a subsidy from the 
State treasury for administration expenses, free from supervision and 
taxation, employing unlicensed solicitors and agents, and ‘‘clothed 
with authority to offer unfair inducements denied to all other com- 
petitors,”’ could the State fund take its stand. It was further de- 
clared that this condition existed by the action of the legislature 
which had set up the fund, endowing it with special privileges. It 
was argued that the compensation act was restricted in its applica- 
tion, so that all the employees of an employer insured under it were 
not necessarily covered; that a common-law liability, as for the loss 
of service in the case of parents or husband and wife remains unpro- 
vided for; that personal injuries or disfigurements not mentioned in 
the act might give rise to suit for damages; that classes of employees 
for whom admiralty law might afford relief could collect damages; 
that in case of the unconstitutionality of the act no protection would 
be furnished by the fund, eminent legal authorities being still in doubt 
as to its constitutionality; that extra assessments might be enforced; 
and that the State fund was being conducted by a new and inexpe- 
rienced organization, as compared with the expert quality of service 
offered by private stock companies. On all these points it was claimed 
that the private stock companies offered complete protection as 
against the incomplete or doubtful benefits of the State fund. 
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other than to sustain the right of the manager of 







contended for by Mr. Rowe. 






as quoted by Mr. Rowe, setting forth the nature « 








the availability of proceedings in admiralty whe 






one relating to the power of making assessments 











prevented the suit. The conclusion was reached 







was also indicated in the governor’s reply. 





In a pamphlet of 62 pages the New York Stat 






December 31, 1915. 
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The governor’s reply did not enter upon the merits of the questioy 
the fund to depart 
from ordinary official conduct in view of the fact that the business 
was a competitive one, which was held to justify as proper the state- 
ments that the manager had made. Points of the law were me- 
tioned, the construction of which by the attorney general of the Sta‘ 

met certain objections raised, taking the opposite view from tha’ 


The statement by Manager Baldwin took up, point by point, the 
objections raised, sustaining the original statement as made, but. 10 
f the fund as offer- 
ing insurance at absolute cost, and subsidized only in its initiation | 
order to gain a footing as a fund with sufficient assets to afford safet, 
On the question of coverage it was pointed out that common-ls 
abilities were abrogated where the law applies, and that all employe 
of an employer entitled to insure under the act were covered by | 
re the employme:' 
permitted it was conceded. Constructions of the law by the attorn: 
general and by the State courts were presented : 
charges, especially the one as to doubtful constitutionality, and tlic 
which it was held 


is rebutting certa 


? 


did not exist. The experience of the stock companies was declared to 
be offset by the fact of the safety engineering department maintaine:| 
by the fund and its cooperation with the inspection bureau of tlic 
labor department of the State. The question of disfigurement, whic! 
the act does not cover, was held undecided until the court of appeal: 
should pass upon it, though the fact that in the case cited insurai 
was in a stock company and not in the State fund was pointed out, 
and the suggestion made under that, that if insurance had beei 
the State fund, the abrogation of common-law actions would ha 
that ‘‘the claim 0! 
superior service advanced by the stock companies is without founda 
tion in fact,’’ an attitude which the Industrial Commission indorse: 
together with the right of the State fund to compete for business, 






REPORT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE.! 
e superintendent 
insurance presents the preliminary text and tables of the forthcoming 
fifty-seventh annual report of the department for the year endii 


Discussing workmen's compensation, the report indicates tha’ 
“notwithstanding the higher cost of stock msurance with its agen 








eovering transactions of calendar year closing Dec. 31,1915. Albany, 1916. 
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1 New York. Preliminary text and tables, fifty-seventh annual report of the superintendent of insu 


62 pp. 
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expense, the employers, as a whole, seem to prefer that form of pro- 
tection,’’ which appears to be supported by the statement that 76 per 
cent of the workmen's compensation risks are carried by stock com- 
panies, 11 per cent by mutual companies, and 13 per cent in the State 
‘nsurance fund. Eight of the mutual companies, it is stated, received 
less than $50,000 per annum in premiums, while the remaining 9 are 
doing about 90 per cent of the mutual business. All but one or two, 
it appears from the report, declared dividends ranging up to 20 per 
cent, the maximum permitted by the department. They carry catas- 
trophe reimsurance or are required to maintain a reserve against the 
catastrophe hazard. If reinsurance is carried the catastrophe reserve 
is not required but instead the companies are permitted to treat the 
catastrophe fund as an accumulation of surplus to meet unforeseen 
losses of all kinds. No mutual company in New York may now be 
organized unless it has a prospective annual premium income of at 
least $25,000. 

As to State insurance, the report says: 

The competition offered by the State fund is upon a basis which makes difficult any 
comparison between it and the private insurance carriers. The fund is not under the 
supervision of this department and is not subject to the wise restrictions which have 
been placed by law upon the private companies. Insurance in the fund relieves an 
employer from liability and to further attract him the State bears all the expenses of 
the fund until the year 1917. With these advantages the State fund, given time 
enough, should prove a formidable competitor against stock insurance. It can not 
be, however, that it was the ‘intent of the legislature which created the fund, to place 
it upon such a basis of disparity. This part of the New York workmen’s compensa- 
tion law is borrowed from Ohio, where the insurance plan is an absolute State monop- 
oly. The New York program depends for its success upon the highest quality of 
service at the lowest possible legitimate cost. 

It is a question in my mind whether the subsidy granted to the fund should not be 
repaid from its earnings so that eventually the venture will have cost nothing to the 
State. At all events there is ground for assuming that the fund is well able to bear 
its own current expenses without further assistance from the State. The law should 
be so amended as to make possible this desirable economy. I would go further and 
suggest for your consideration the possible advisability of reorganizing the fund asa 
bona fide mutual corporation with power to write all lines of liability insurance col- 
lateral or incidental to workmen's compensation. 

Rates for compensation insurance are based upon pay roll expendi- 
tures and various business enterprises are classified according to the 
relative accident hazard, the class rate being adjusted by the deter- 
mination of an individual rate. The insurance department approves 
the manual of tariff rates and the general rules governing merit rating, 
or the departure from tariff rates in arriving at individual rates. The 
companies themselves classify the risks and audit the pay-rolls of 
their assured for the purpose of ascertaining the actual premuims. to 


be charged. The physical features are measured and rated by means 


ofa schedule, this process being called schedule rating, and supple- 
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mental to this a plan known as experience rating has been devised for 
the purpose of measuring the moral hazard. A compensation inspec- 
tion rating board insures impartial treatment in the application of 
merit rating. With reference to maintaining adequate rates and 
avoiding opportunities for indiscriminate rate cutting, whether 
through wrongful classification, misapplication of individual rate, or 
dishonest audit of pay rolls, the superintendent of insurance contend 
that the law should be changed to provide regulatory power ample to 
prescribe methods of procedure and rules of conduct so that the 
system of rating may be scientifically developed and impartial], 
administered. It is believed that the law should compel member- 
ship in a rating association conducted under such rules and regula. 
tions as may be prescribed by the superintendent of insurance, thus 
giving him authority to establish a practice of submitting all risks 
placed for insurance to such rating association for independent review 
and determination of rate. 

The necessity for revision of rates is recognized and reference is 
made to the joint conference held in New York City.on September 
28 and 30, and December 3, 1915, for the purpose of considering the 
revision of workmen’s compensation rates, classifications, and rules.’ 

The report discusses at some length the subject of liability and 
compensation loss reserves, referring to a recommendation reported 
to the national convention of insurance commissioners, that liability 
and compensation reserves be computed separately on the basis of a 
fixed ratio (percentage for each class to be determined later) instead 
of a fixed ratio of 54 per cent as had been previously recommended 
and adopted by the convention as a temporary expedient to afford 
relief to certain companies ‘‘against which there had been unjust 
discrimination.”’ The enactment of legislation to effectuate this 
plan is suggested. Under the present construction of the law com- 
panies engaged in the liability business 10 years or more reserve on 
December 31, 1915, their liability business on the basis of their lia- 
bility experience, and their compensation business on a 54 per cent 
loss ratio. Companies which have not been engaged in the liability 
business 10 years reserve both liability and compensation business on 
the ratio fixed by statute, viz, 54 per cent on December 31, 1915. 


JOINT CONFERENCE ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE RATES.’ 


For the purpose of effecting uniform revision of basic rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance, there was held in New York 
City on September 28 and 30 and December 3, 1915, a general con- 


ference of rating bureaus composed of representatives of the Work- 





1 An extended account of this conference is given below. 


2 State of New York Insurance Department, Proceedings of the Joint Conference on Workmen’s (0!!! 


pensation Insurance Rates. Albany, 1915. 39 pp. 
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men’s Compensation Service Bureau of New York, the Compensa- 
tion Inspection Rating Board of New York and the Massachusetts 
Rating and Inspection Bureau. Representatives of the insurance 
departments of New York, Massachusetts, California, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, and of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin par- 
ticipated in committee work. 

A record of the activities of four committees appointed by the 
conference—rules, classifications, basic pure premiums, and loadings 
and differentials—constitutes about half of a 39-page report issued 
by the New York State insurance department in which the proceed- 
ings of the conference are briefly set forth. 

The rules committee recommended an increase from $10 to $20 
on compensation policies covering contractors and suggested four 
fundamental principles for pay-roll division, as follows: 

|. The operative procedure within a given plant shall not be subject to division 
into several manual classifications where the employees are engaged, or the different 
operations are conducted in such manner that they are all brought together, the em- 
ployees being commonly exposed to the general hazards of the enterprise which is 
best represented by its governing classifications. 

2. Where there are distinct enterprises conducted in a given class by the same 
employer and the entire work in each enterprise is conducted either in a separate 
building or on a separate floor or floors of a building, the employer conducting each of 
such enterprises as a separate undertaking, with a separate pay-roll record, it is com- 
pulsory that such undertaking be separately classified and rated. 

3. No operation normally prevailing in the work covered by the governing classifi- 
cation shall be considered a distinct enterprise. 

4. Certain pay rolls, such as drivers and helpers, chauffeurs and helpers, clerical 
office employees, etc., must always be separately stated and rated unless the classifi- 
cation to be used specifically prohibits it 

~ An effort was made to harmonize these rules with the classifications 
in order to eliminate difficulties which had existed. 

The work of the classification committee was ‘‘ to establish classifi- 
cations which properly described industrial enterprises, eliminating 
doubt as to the scope of the classifications, simplifying the use of the 
manual and insuring so far as possible uniformity of treatment in the 
application of the classifications.” 

In the determination of basic pure premiums that committee 
decided that consideration should first be given to Massachusetts’ 
experience, then to the experience of New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, that the aggregate or individual experience of these 
latter states should be used in connection with that of Massachusetts 
and reduced to the Massachusetts level by the application of suitable 
factors to reflect the difference in law and accident frequency. The 
establishment of a standing committee on manual rules, classifica- 
tions, and rates was recommended for the primary purpose of clearing 
all proposed amendments through one source and thus insure 
standardization of practices. 
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The committee on loadings and differentials considered allowance 
for (1) differences in compensation acts governing benefits; (2) 
underestimate of outstanding losses; (3) increasing claim costs; (4) 
industrial diseases; (5) variation in rates due to merit rating; (6) 
differences in accident frequency; and (7) loadings for expense, 
profit, and catastrophe. The attention of the committee seems {o 
have been directed primarily to a consideration of industrial disease 
An exhibit is presented showing the probable relative cost of com- 
pensation for industrial diseases and industrial accidents based 0) 
the statistics of experience in the United Kingdom, since in this 
country there is no direct basis of estimate of cost of occupational 
diseases. It is stated that mine diseases of the eye and skin, anthrax, 
and phosphorus poisoning apparently do not exist to an apprecia)le 
extent in America, and that if these are excluded the health hazard 
by far predominating in both countries is lead poisoning. Since the 
British statistics show the disease cost of compensation by industri 
and not by diseases it is impossible, declares the report, to determine 
exactly the division of cost between what may be termed *‘ America: 
and ‘‘non-American”’ diseases in the British data. By deducting th 
cost of all mine diseases, £350,691 ($1,706,637.75) and an estimated 
total cost of £3,374 ($16,419.57) for 197 cases of anthrax and 2 cases 
of phosphorus poisoning from the total cost of disease compensat i: 
£464,637 ($2,261,155.96) for seven industries—mines, quarrie- 
railways, factories, harbors and docks, constructional work, and 
shipping—a balance of £110,572 ($538,098.64) is obtained which | 
estimated to be the approximate cost in the United Kingdom of 
American occupational diseases in industries in which the total acci- 
dent cost was “£16,182,753 ($78,753,367.47). That is, the British 
cost of American occupational diseases was about 0.68 per cent of thi 
corresponding accident cost. Making no allowance for tuberculos: 
pneumonia, bronchitis, etc., not in the British category of 25 specified 
diseases, the expected American cost would, according to the repor' 
be about twice 0.68 per cent or 1.4 per cent for the same industries «1 
the same distribution of workmen. The inclusion of tuberculo~' 
ty alone, however, is estimated to increase this cost to about 2 per cei’ 
and this is proposed as a proper estimate of the probable relative co-' 
of the particular diseases studied to the cost of accident coverage 
this country, in the industries mentioned, assuming similar indust: 
distribution of workers in both countries. 

A table is presented showing for the seven industries mentioned 1\\ 
probable relative cost of disease to accident in the actual occu 


































! This assumption is clearly unwarranted so far as anthrax is concerned, since the report o if the M 
chusetts Industrial Accident Board for 1914 showed 8 cases, 2 of which were fatal. 

2 The report states that this figure may be expected to be reduced by a third as American regulatio! 
industrial poisons improves, and by another third if occupational tuberculosis can at the same ti! 


obliterated. 
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tional distribution in a given State as Massachusetts. The table also 
indicates the actual British disease cost and the cost with non- 
American diseases eliminated, to which reference has been made. In 
this comparison allowance has been made by estimate, first, for the 
practical absence of certain English mine diseases in this country and 
the full addition of various diseases that would be admitted in Ameri- 
can acts compensating occupational diseases, and second, for the 
difference in distribution of workers in Great Britain and Massachu- 
setts, for which state data were available as to accident cost and 
distribution by classifications. The committee concluded that 1 per 
cent * of the present total nominal accident cost is considered as a 
proper amount for distribution over the disease-hazardous classifica- 
tions of Massachusetts, in addition to a 1 per cent flat loading on all 
industries for complete industrial disease coverage. 

In Massachusetts the total cost of accidents relative to pay roll, 
during the period July 1, 1912, to September 30, 1913, was 0.39 per 
cent; 1 per cent of this is approximately 0.004. All preliminary 
estimated premiums for disease were accordingly cut in two with the 
results exhibited in the following table. In view of the lack of defi- 
nite data as to occupational diseases in the United States the premium 
rates are largely estimated, with the tendency, probably, to put them 
high enough to meet all contingencies. 


EFFECT OF ADDITION OF 1 PER CENT TO ALL ACCIDENT PURE PREMIUMS FOR OCCU. 
PATIONAL DISEASES, BASED ON TOTAL COST OF ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
JULY 1, 1912, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1913, SHOWING INDUSTRIAL HEALTH HAZARDS 
INVOLVED IN EACH SPECIFIED PROCESS.} 


[It must be remembered that in addition to the prem!ums indicated in the following table it 
is proposed to apply a flat 1 per cent of the accident pure premium on every Classification.} 


4 ddi- 
tional 
pure 

. '] 
Code | pre- 
num- Process. ndustrial health hazards. mium 
ber. | jor Oc- 
| cupa- 
tional 
disea e, 


ED 


0100,1 . Tree pruning, spraying, fumigating,etc., Potassium, cyanide, prussic acid, arsenate of 


lead, vitriol. 
1412 | Gold refining (no ore reduction)..... .| Sulphurie acid fumes, heat, mercury, lead, 
potassium cyanide 
1421,3 .| Carbonmonoxide, fumes, heat, moisture, tem- 
perature change, fatigue, metal dust, clay 
dust, glare. 
1466 | Graphite manufacturing ....-----| Dust, heat, temperature change cone 2 


betes 


a In the table referred to it is estimated that 1.5 per cent additional of the total cost of accidents should 
b3 distributed according to disease hazard over those classifications now recognized as health hazards, and 
that 1 per cent should be added to all accident pure premiums to make provision for the occupational 
diseases that might require coverage in this country. 

©The committee makes it clear that the table must not be supposed to apply only to Massachusetts. 
The pure premium for occupational disease for any classification as determined for Massachusetts is 
assumed to apply toany State in which that classification occurs; the total cost of disease coverage relativeto 
accident depending on the industries in the State, of course, and in genera! differing from the present total 
of i per cent in Massachusetts. The disease pure premiums for classifications under which there.was no 
issue in Massachusetts between July 1, 1912, and September 30, 1913, have not at the present time been 
estimated. These and others that may be required in any State May be estimated quite satisfactorily by 
comparison with the premiums here assigned to classifications known to have comparable disease hazards. 
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EFFECT OF ADDITION OF 1 PERCENT TO ALL ACCIDENT PURE PREMIUMS FOR Occv. 
PATIGNAL DISEASES, BASED ON TOTAL COST OF ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
JULY 1, 1912, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1913, SHOWING INDUSTRIAL HEALTH HAZARDS 
INVOLVED IN EACH SPECIFIED PROCESS—Continued. 





== 




















Addi- 
tional 
pure 
Code pre- 
num- Process. Industrial health hazards. mium 
ber. for OC- 
cupa- 
tional 
disease. 
Ce 

1652 | Lime manufacturing...............---- | Lime dust, fumes, irritants of eyes and skin, { 
ED a 60020 regmebbewhawbedendae< { 

1700 | Adamant plaster manufacturing... -.-..- ER aa SPS ae ee 

ee rere ere EE a tag: al ae oe eames eee =e cei wn ee 2 

1741 | Emery crushing, grinding ....-......-- |e sees ite ia< anny se cemmadahdreGhe tia dese 

BT coos pc cesc cs si veccaccscs ae ee ote a oa a eeu pad pita ’ 

1745 | Soapstone manufacturing.........-.---|----. ee ne ee ee | 

1780 | Emery, carborundum wheel manufac- | Dust, heat, temperature change.......-.. 

turing. 

BOSD | BROCK FONE. ic... ccc ccc cece cc ccccccces I ondtdthesdhenecaurssscwennanésrets 2 

nt Sr os. bene gbhsévessageeeseecebehhod | REE PE cee ee ee ee eee ; 9 

Se a I PIIIB ain. ionic cn ckcnecscceces Heat, dampness, steam, solder.............-.- 

2171 —_— manufacturing (by | Dust, fatigue..................... Re vee oe , 

and). 
2175 | Tobacco manufacturing (snuff). .....-. 0 ae ee a 
2260, 3 | Wool combing, scouring, carbonizing..| Dust, fumes............-.........---..------- 

2410 | Waterproofing cloth (rubber).....-..-.- Carbon disulphide, sulphur chloride, benzine, 
antimony, lead, wood alcohol, naphtha, | 
mercury. 

Waterproofing cloth (not rubber)...... SEEMS A = | a 
Textile dyeing, finishing, printing | Dyestuffs, potassium cyanide................. 3 
ES Sad 55 ooking eee ew seek ds 
Bleacheries .....-. iil hiaigs a ad gens deta BO ee eae 
Oilcloth manufacturing. ...........--.- Fumes, lead, irritants.........-. ne > Se 
Linoleum, cork carpet manufacturing. .| Dust, fumes, lead, irritants..................-.- 
WrOeLOGeteGIe.. . 2. .6..5.....- eee ee a rere 
Hat manufacturing (felt).........--..- Mercury, fur dust, steam heat, shellac, wood 9 
alcohol, grease, carbon monoxide, emery 
sandpaper, nitric acid, arsenic, dyestuffs. | 
IS IE a a ee Heat, dampness, fatigue, bleaching compounds. 2 
CO ee Dyestuffs, benzine, ammonia..............-.-. } 
Fur manufacturing (preparing skins)..| Lime, arsenic, mercury dyes, fur dust, infec- . 
tion. 
SEE SPE Riva» Shae atabns Po iy a 3 
Leather manufacturing (enamel). -.. -. Heat, anilins, amyl acetate fumes............ { 
a a dein ocd mila ers dec cbbhtat bincadreieosseccse owes { 
Leather dressing (mn. 0. C.)........-.... Heat, fumes, chrome, anilins................. { 
PM rccheenhivensivehsdsuvaked Lime, lead dust, naphtha, amyl acetate, t} 
chrome, ammonia. 
bb as cusneisveeebbowvesctawt 1 gh SS IS hep ee { 
Lead pencil manufacturing ............|..-.-. OA kotha Bi piek bade h vada TRONS oe iwdes odes 2 
Crayon manufacturing................. BP IEE dione ssccnadcnwenn ita takes 3 
a ee Heat, fumes, dust, glare, dampness..........-. { 
ER re i  cavchocredenasieerntonnsess« { 
Foundries (brass)..........-..-.-.-..-- Lead poisoning, fumes, heat, dampness, tem- 6 
perature, change, dust. 
Razor, cutlery manufacturing ......... Dust, lead, potassium cyanide...............- ' 
Bedstead manufacturing (metal) ...... Lead, dust, wood alcohol, benzine, amyl ace- 7 
tate. 
Copper, zine goods manufacturing (no | Copper, arsenic, lead, antimony, zinc.......... { 
smelting-rolling). 
Lead works—sheet, pipe, shot (no | Lead, arsenic, antimony.....................-. 20 4 
smelting). 
Tin foil manufacturing .........-.....-. atte ee BLwis shan’. oh uses wets pllagie ens ! 
Babbitt metal manufacturing.......... In paccndwncaccshenwteua kvl eeite tients 7 
Galvanizing, tinning sheet metal. - . - .- RS A Fi ay ee = Sie 3 
Oxy-acetylene, electric cutting, welding| Actinic rays, cyanides.....................--.- 1 
Case 0b 6G oc UleeE acc cece sésccces Lead, mercury, acid, fumes, benzine, potassium 3 
cyanide. 
Machine shops, with foundry......... cde ons ses cacnere buciehsdha 4 
Storage battery manufacturing from | Lead, acid fumes..................-.-.---.---- 18 
lead plates. 
eee eg EE ee ee eee 2 
iron, nickel plates. 
Dry battery manufacturing............ Dust, fumes, benzol, acids................-.--- 4 
Thermometer manufacturing ........-.. MCE th oECRS ceca s sade secs secs secnht - 8 
Photographic supplies manufacturing .| Mercury, cyanides, vanadium. ................ | 3 
Photographic films, dry plates......... Mercury, cyanides, fumes, nitrocellulose. ......| 4 
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EFFECT OF ADDITION OF1PERCENT TO ALL ACCIDENT PURE PREMIUMS FOR OCCU: 
PATIONAL DISEASES, BASED ON TOTAL COST OF ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


JULY 1, 1912, 
INVOLVED IN 


Code 
num- 
ber. 


$014 | 


4052 
$100, 10 
4111 


4113 
4131 


4133 


4150,2,3 


4205 


4350 
4360 
4400 
4410 
4432 
4440 
4500, 2 


4510 


4511 
4520 
4521 
4523 
4524 


4527 
4528 
4530 
4551 
4553 


4554 
4557 
4558 


4560 
4561 
4580 


4590-2 
4601 
4602 
4606 
4607 
4630 
4633 
4634 

4651, 3 
4714 
4740 
4741 


762 
763 





TO SEPTEMBER 30, 


EACH §S 


1913, 


Process. 











PECIFIED PROCESS 


SHOWING INDUSTRIAL 


~Continued. 


HEALTH 


Industrial health hazards. 








Potteries, earthenware manufactur- 
ing tiling, gas retorts, sewer pipes. 
Earthenware m: snufacturing—house - 

hold utensils, art objects. 
Glass manufacturing 


Bottle manufacturing 
blowing). 

Glass manufacturing (cut) 

Mirror manufacturing (no glass manu- 
facturing). 

Cathedral, art, stained 
facturing. 

Optical goods, 
manufacturing. 

Pulp manufacturing (sulphite) 


glass manufac- 


eye-glass, glass-eye 


Fly paper (no paper manufacturing).. - 

Wall paper manufacturing—designing, 
printing, etc. (no paper manufactur- 
ing). 

Electrotyping 

Motion picture (film development). 

Rubber reclaiming 


\ Rubber goods manufacturing 


Ce!luloid manufacturing 

Baking powder, soda 
manufacturing. 

Acid manufacturing (n. o. « 


(bicarbonate ) 


Analytical chemists................-..- | Various chemicals 
a 


Alcohol, acetic acid manufacturing... 
Ammonia m: wnufac ‘tur ing 


Chemic: i manufactur ing n. 0. ¢ 


Bleaching powder manufacturing. - 
Creosote manufacturing 

Camphor manufacturing Ae 
White lead manufacturing. ..... i 
Anilin, alizarin manufacturing. - - 


| Color manufacturing (drv) 


Ink manufacturing (printing) 

Paint manufacturing (no lead manu- 
facturing). 

Whiting manufacturing 

Varnish manufacturmg 

Fertilizer manufacturing 


Blackings, polishes............-...-..- 
Drug manufac turing 
Essential oils manufacturing 


(no machine 





| fCe srbon disulphide, sulphur chloride, lead, naph- 


| 


j 
} 


Perfumery, flavoring manufacturing. . .| 
OEE Es 


Aerated, mineral water manufacturing. 

Carbonie acid gas manufacturing 

Oxygen, hydrogen manufacturing 

Glue, mucilage manufacturing 

Soap’ powder manufacturing 

Oil refining 

Tar manufacturing (no coke oven 
operation ). 


Cartridge manufacturing............... 


Acetylene gas tank charging stations, 
operation. 


Dust, heat, dampness, lead pigments, sulphur. 


, 


DR Ss a5 HVdtteeieteannee eee 


Heat, light, sand- 
paper. 
Heat, light, 


lead, dust of glass, emery, 
blowing 


Lead, dust, hydrofluorie acid 
Mercury, acid fumes...... 
Fumes of turpentine, 
hol, benzine, 
Dust, chrome 


amyl acetate, weod alco- 
lead poisoning, chrome. 


Lime, sulphuric acid 
stuffs. 
Formaldet 
Arsenic, 


, fumes, moisture, dye- 
ivde fumes 
acid fumes 


Lead, arsenic, dust, 
(See Photogr: iphy) . : 
paneine. naphtha, gasoline, | carbon disulphide. 


aci 


tha, benzine, wood alcohol, mercury, acids. | 
Nitrocellulose, dust, fumes 
Carbon dioxide 


Fumes, 
fluorie 


hydrocyanic, 
, hitric, ete. 


hydrochloric, hydro- 


Fumes, lime 

Chiorine, formaidehyde, sulphur, carbolic acid. 

Ammonia, benzol, bromin, carbon disulphide, 
chlorine, iodine, nitrous gases, car bolic ac id, 
etc. 

Chiorine, lime.... 





Fumes.... 


Wood alcohol, methy! bromide, 
nitrous gases. 


Anilins, ammonia, 


met hyl iodide, 





Pyrogalic acid, 


Lead, chrome, antimony, 


Ammonia, wood alcohol, turpentine 

Bone dust, phosphates, nitric, nitrous, sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, and other 
acids, benzine, infection. 

aa, fumes... 
— alkaloids, ete........ 
Vapors 


Dimethylsulphate, essential oils, nitro benzol. .| 


Chemicals and drugs 
Carbon dioxide 
i a oe 


Carbon monoxide, chloride of lime. FRIES 


F umes, dus t, 
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EFFECT OF ADDITION OF 1 PERCENT TO ALL ACCIDENT PURE PREMIUMS FOR occu. 
PATIONAL DISEASES, BASED ON TOTAL COST OF ACCIDENTS IN MASSACHUSET’s. 
JULY 1; 1912, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1913, SHOWING INDUSTRIAL HEALTH HAZARDS 

INVOLVED IN EACH SPECIFIED PROCESS—Concluded. 


Code ; ; pre 

- ; . i] I 
num- Process. Industrial health hazards. mium 
ber. 











5461 | Painting, decorating, exterior. ......... Lead, turpentine, wood alcohol, benzine, 
| naphtha. 
5462 | Glaziers (away from shop)...........-. | Lead te is a ee ueled Sue etd kok aa ee eee 4 
5490 | Painting, decorating, interior (away | Lead, dust from sandpapering, dampness, tur- 
from shop). pentine, wood alcohol, benzine, naphtha. 

8 en a ee Compressed air, carbon dioxide.............. 
6254 | Subway tummeling..................... I ire Soiree Cp dts 606 is 0000. es. 
ne cece raneagscwecces Carbon dioxide, devitalized air...........-... 
7206 | Towel, etc., distributing............... a Pee Ore erere 
ee eee rr Pee Pere Carbon monoxide, c -yanides, sulphuretted hy- 

drogen 

Se FE in sivcissn cc eccaccecenncal Carbon dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen. - ... 
rope OL eee Ee et Set eet xe 

8100,5 | Hide, leather dealers......... Acct tala ee ee Se Se et i pee Te 
8200 | Paper stock, rag dealers................/..... ne ee = 
8801 | Hospital employees....................!..... OE en Cone eee ae eee 
9210 | Fumigation of buildings. .............. Hydrocyanicacid, formaldehyde and potas- 

| sium permanganate, sulphur. 

Onns.| Pumetien. dew emiy.................... Lead, dust, fumes, dampness.........-...-.-. 
9502 | Sign painting, lettering, interior....... Ase ompared with ordinary painting, less lead 


| in paint; less turpentine, benzine, naphtha 
in paint; little ans maa gov: es worn. 


9504 | Enameling (no metal working).......... Lead, dust, heat, arsenic. 
9541 | Sign painting, lettering, exterior..-..-. (See Sign painting, interior). . aiken 
ne SDS ode kos ckscecssadeeacess Arsenic, mercury.......-esee---: Dictate Cees 


rere Sinica a. ee ee ee rere 









The committee found that the average expense ratio based on the 
transactions of the year 1914 was approximately 40 per cent of thi 
compensation premium income. Inasmuch as both acquisition and 
administration expenses necessarily vary in the different compensa- 
tion states, being-a percentage of the gross premium income, the con)- 
mittee recognized that a flat loading for all States would be improper 
and inequitable. Accordingly the States were arranged in four 
groups, the percentage loading ranging from 35 per cent where thie 
differential is 1.75 and over to 424 per cent where the differential is 
1.25 or less. 

In studying catastrophe experience the committee considered cer- 
tain serious accidents in the United States covering the period 
to 1913, inclusive, and assigned approximate values to each fat: 
and nonfatal accident using the total thus determined as a basis for 
an outside estimate. Assuming that the basic pure premium wil! 
provide for an inherent catastrophe hazard in particular classifica 
tions, such as, for example, coal mines, it was recommended that 
loading of 2 cents per $100 pay roll should be added to the gross pre- 
mium of all classifications in New York and that a loading of 1 per 
cent per $100 pay roll should be provided for other States. 
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MEMORANDUM ON ACCIDENT REPORTS FROM FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOPS.’ 
BY H. S. HANNA. 

The accident reports from the Government shops, under the Fed- 
eral Compensation Act, show uniformly what appears to be an exceed- 
ingly large proportion of injuries terminating in the third week. In 
most instances the number reported as terminating in the third week 
is greater than the number for the second week. As such a distribu- 
tion is contrary to all other experience of which there is record where 
accidents are fully reported, it has frequently been interpreted as 
indicating a practice on the part of injured workers of stretching 
short-time disabilities into the third week in order to benefit from 
the Compensation Act. The temptation to do so, if is argued, inheres 
in the form of the act, which allows no compensation for the first two 
weeks of disability but gives full wages for all of the time lost if 
the disability extends over 15 days. Thus, an injured worker who 
returns to work on or before the 15th day receives no compensation, 
whereas if he returns on the 16th day he receives compensation for 
the full disability period. 

It is the contention in this article that, whatever may be the truth 
regarding the practice of malingering, the figures cited do not in any 
way establish its existence; that the excessive proportion of injuries 
reported as terminating in the third week, as well as other peculiari- 
ties in their distribution, can be much more logically explained on 
the ground that there is a gross deficiency in the accident reports for 
short-time disabilities. The reasons for this contention are briefly 
as follows. 

The distribution of disabilities in the Government shops, according 
to week of termination, is shown by numbers in Table 1 and by per- 
centages in Table 2. There are also shown the corresponding data 
for the iron and steel industry and the machine building industry. 
The information for these two industries was obtained in the course 
of current investigations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. There 
is reason to believe that tle data obtained are substantially accurate. 
Any error that may exist would be chiefly the result of failure to 
obtain full reports for the very short time disabilities and would thus 
show the accidents for the early weeks, principally the first week, 
as smaller than they should be. 

A study of the.data of these tables shows some striking facts. 
First, it will be noted that the percentage of injuries terminating 
in both the first and second weeks is very much smaller for the 








' The Government shop data used as a basis for this discussion are from the tabulations made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for its study, now in preparation, of Accidents and Accident Prevention in the 
Machine Building Industry. Similar tabulations are given in Bulletin No. 155 (report on operation of 
the Federal Compensation Act) but the form of tabulation there used does not permit of easy comparison 
with other industries. 
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Government shops than for the steel or machine building indus- 
tries.. Thus, taking the experience of the navy yards for 1914 as 
fairly representative of all the Government shop experience as 
reported, it appears that only 38 per cent of all reported injuries 
terminated in the first two weeks, whereas in the steel and machine 
building industries the percentages were, respectively, 74 per cent 
and 81 per cent. Nor is this the only striking peculiarity. Fo: 
injuries terminating in the sixth week and later the navy yards 
show a percentage of 19 as against 6 and 5, respectively, in the stee! 
and machine building industries. 

These comparisons themselves would indicate probable error in 
the reports for the Government shops. The probability becomes 
even stronger when the comparisons are based upon the accident 
reports for the third week and over, all those for the first and second 
weeks being excluded. This is done in Table 3. It is then seen that 
when the first two weeks are excluded the experience of the Govy- 
ernment shops is substantially the same as that of the steel and 
machine buiiding industries. Particularly, it may be noted that 
the excessive percentage of Government shop disabilities terminat- 
ing in the sixth week and over disappears, becoming 30 as against 
25 and 27, respectively, for the steel and machine building industries. 

This substantial harmony in the distribution of disability periods 
for three distinct industrial groups is a strong argument for th 
basic accuracy of such distribution. If so, there is nothing abnormal! 
in the percentages for the Government shops for injuries terminat 
ing in the third and later weeks. For the short-time disabilities, 
however, the distribution for the Government shops is so abnormal 
that it seems impossible to explain it except on the ground of ex- 
tremely faulty reporting. 

The comparisons so far made have been in the form of percent- 
ages. If, im place of percentages, accident frequency rates are 
used the conclusion as to the incompleteness of reporting becomes 
even more evident. Table 4 shows the accident rates distributed 
by week of the termination of disability. Thus, the total accideit 
rate for navy yards, 1914, was 112 per 1,000 300-day workers. Of 
these 112 accidents per 1,000 workers, 33 caused disability of less 
than a week, 9 caused disability of between one and two weeks, 
and so on. Rates of the same character are shown for the steel and 
machine building industries. 

Comparing the data in the last three columns of the table, the 
most striking fact is, that for disabilities terminating in the third 
and later weeks, the accident rates in the navy yards are practically 
the same as those for the steel industry, the respective rates being: 
For the third week, 24 against 29; for the fourth week, 16 against 16; 
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for the fifth week, 9 against 12; and for the sixth and later weeks, 21 
against 19. This close harmony of experience for the third and later 
weeks would suggest, with a reasonable degree of conclusiveness, 
that the true accident hazard in Government shops is about the same 
as in the iron and steel industry. If this is so, then there should 
be a similar harmony in accident rates for the first and second 
weeks, inasmuch as there is nothing in the character of the work 
in the Government shops to warrant radical departure from the ex- 
perience of other industries. Examimation of the accident rates for 
the first and second weeks, however, show extraordinary lack of har- 
mony. For the first week the accident rate in navy yards for 1914 
was only 33, according to the reports, as against 152 in the stcel 
industry and in the second week only 9 as against 68. 

Inasmuch as it is known that the accident rates of the steel industry 
err, if at all, in the direction of being too low for the early weeks, the 
conclusion seems clear that the rates as shown for the navy yards (as 
also for the arsenals) are entirely too low, an error that could only be 
explained by failure to report short-time disabilities in full. Estimat- 
ing the true situation from the data of the table, it would appear that 
perhaps as many as three-fifths of the minor accidents in Government 
shops are not reported. 

The above argument would seem to establish the fact that the pecu- 
liarities in the accident reports from Government shops are explainable 
on the ground of faulty reporting. Moreover, as regards the specific 
charge of malingering, the following point may be emphasized: If the 
practice of stretching disabilities from the first and second week to the 
third week (in order to benefit from the Compensation Act) existed in 
any considerable degree, whether from actual malingering or in the 
administration of the law, the accident rate for the third week would 
necessarily show an undue swelling as compared with rates for the other 
weeks. The data in Table 4, however, show no indication of this. 
For the navy yards, 1914, the rate for the third week is 24 and the high- 
est rate in any of the years and shops listed is 28, as against a rate 
of 29 for the steel industry. In other words, the Government shops, 
as a Whole, show slightly lower rates for the third week than does the 
steel industry. Similar comparison can not be made directly with 
the machine building industry, inasmuch as the total hazard for 
machine building is so much lower than for the steel industry. It 
may be noted, however, that the machine building rate for the third 
week is, in proportion to its lower total rate, not very different from 
the corresponding rate for the steel industry. Thus if the total rate 
for machine building (103) is raised to a level with the total of the stecl 
industry (296) then the machine building rate for the third week 
would be approximately 22, which is but slightly lower than the navy 
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yard rate for 1914 and is higher than the Government shop rates in 
three of the six years listed. 









ACCIDENT REPORTS IN GOVERNMENT SHOPS AND IN THE INDUSTRIES OF TRON 
AND STEEL AND MACHINE BUILDING, 


















Government shops. 
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Week in which disability Arsenals. | Navy yards. steel | buildis 





terminated. ; | ail aide (1910). (1912 
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1912} 1913 | 1914 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 
| 
























Table 1.—Number of Disabilities Terminating in Specified Week. 


















| 











ER ae Ree ae ee 89 138 197 535 534 5O1 | 9, 889 7. 680 
i ob ais cub aine d 27 26 46 153 136 140 4, 433 | 2 (AX 
SER wasticcVeysacessbane 57 69 89 339 432 362 1,915 | N19 
oc paceasanwewtene 57 52 61 257 271 240 1,014 | 
a sbi nodes bade cddeden 15 24 19 129 125 132 807 | 
Sixth week and later............. 55 | 36 | 57 320 | 304 321 | 1, 251 | 

ee ere 300 | 345 | 469 | 1,733 | 1,802 1, 696 19, 309 | 12, 002 
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2.—Percentages. 



















63 


2 31 30 | 












First week ...... sodees afr. Sse ee 40 4 51 | 6 

RESON aie aan 9) x 10 9 8) x 2% | 7 

ats caccneskabieceal 19 | 20 i9 20 | 24 21 10 | 

RR RAPS 19 | 15 13 15 | 15 14 5 | 

Fifth week. .... Veo BR oS ae 5 | 7 4 7 7 8 4 | 

Sixth week and later............. 18 10 12 18 17 19 | 6 
ee eee 100 100 100 100 101 100 | 100 













Percentages (Excluding All Under the Third Week). 











g 








SIRS navcccenabereseresees 31} 38 39 32 | 3 34 | 39 | 
Pourth week...........: _ ene ee 31 | 29 | 27 | 25 24 | 23 20 | 
Re og aS 8 | 13 | & | 12 | 11 | 13 | 16 |} 
Sixth week and later............. 30 | 20 25 | 31 | 27 30 | 25 | 

OE gin tip genase cckis’ sac. | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 







Table 4.—Accident Frequency Rates (per 1,000 300-Day Workers). 



































UN eee oe 22 3: 13 34 5 33 | 152 | 
> SSSR REPRE eae 7 | 7 10 10 | 9 | 9 68 | 
ESS ae SC 14 18 i9 22 | 28 24 29 
UN POUE, co cocccccslaSoececes 14 i3 13 17 | 18 16 16 
8 SS ee ee 4 6 4 8 8 9 12 
Sixth week and later..... Woaknas 14 9 12 21 20 21 19 | 

OE IE Eee 75 88 | 101 112 118 112 | 296 
Number 300-day workers......... 3,992 3,950) 4,612, 15,608 | 15, 226 | 15, 094 | 65,147 | 115, 















CONFERENCE OF STATE MINE INSPECTORS. 


A conference of State mine inspectors and representatives 0 
industrial compensation commissions, which was the result of an 
invitation issued by the Secretary of the Interior to the governor 


‘ 


of the various States, was held in Washington, D. C., February 2! 
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and 25. There were 30 State and Federal officials present in addi- 
tion to a number of representatives of insurance organizations, and 
others interested in the matter of safety as related to industrial 
plants. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one and those present showed 
the spirit of cooperation, all apparently being in agreement as to the 
necessity of standardizing all data relating to the reporting of acci- 
dents, and their classification. One of the principal objects of the 
meeting was to bring about a cooperative arrangement between the 
various State organizations and Federal bureaus interested in the 
collection of statistics relating to the mining industry. 

With the view of simplifying the collection of statistics and at the 
same time relieving the operator from rendering so many. reports, it 
was the consensus of opinion that data should be so collected by the 
State organization as to be sufficient for all purposes. It was the 
purpose of this meeting so to standardize and broaden the collection 
of data as to include in one report sufficient information for the 
State mine inspector, the industrial compensation commission, and 
Federal bureaus. 

The question of the calendar year was brought up and all agreed 
that the calendar year should be adopted in preference to any fiscal 
year, and the representatives of the States where the fiscal year is at 
variance with the calendar year pledged themselves to do all they 
could to bring about legislation to have the calendar year adopted. 
One of the arguments in favor of the calendar year was that with the 
enactment of the Federal income tax law a report under oath was 
required of the exact financial condition of the company on the 31st 
of December. This law, being Federal, applies to all of the States, 
and is an important argument in favor of the calendar year. 

The principal question discussed at the meeting was the matter 
of standard forms for recording and publishing matter relating to 
mine equipment, labor, and accidents. For information relative to 
mine equipment the form should call for a directory of mines in actual 
operation during a calendar year; data relating to power equipment; 
ventilating equipment; mining methods; and haulage systems. 

With reference to accidents, standard forms for the reporting of 
fatal and nonfatal accidents were discussed, to be so drawn that suffi- 
cient information would be available for anyone interested in the 
study of accidents. The forms proposed were applicable not only to 
coal and metal mines, but to metallurgical plants, quarries, and coke 
ovens. 

The result of the meeting was the appointment of a committee to 
prepare an official report of the proceedings, which will be published 
by the Bureau of Mines as a bulletin and will contain copies of all of 
the standard forms as agreed to at the meeting or revised by the 
committee. 

32602°— 16-6 [395] 
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The coal-mining industry is represented on this committee by 
James EK. Roderick, chairman, chief, department of mines, Harris- 
burg, Pa., and James Dalrymple, chief inspector of mines, Denver, Colo 
The metal-mining industry is represented by George H. Bolin, Stat. 
mine inspector, Phoenix, Ariz.; and W. B. Orem, State metal-min 
inspector, Helena, Mont. The other members of the committee » 
L. W. Hatch, chief statistician, New York Industrial Commissiv 
Albany, N. Y.; John Bohlander, president, Illinois State minin: 
board, Pekin, Ill.; and Albert H. Fay, mining engineer, Bureau 
Mines, as secretary of the committee. 

There was a formal discussion concerning the standardization 
mining laws and regulations as relating to safety in coal mines, t! 
point being made that the miners are migratory and in going from 
one State to another a different set of laws, rules, and regulations 
encountered, with which they are not necessarily familiar. It » 
agreed that the Bureau of Mines should draft a standard set of rules 
and regulations for coal mines, similar to that prepared by the bureau 
relating to metal mines and published as its Bulletin No. 75. 

Another subject discussed was the adoption of certain universa 
danger signals, so that a miner from one State would meet the same 
typeof signals in a mine in another State, and at once recognize i 
meaning. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


A few years ago the statement was frequently made that in th 
progressive industrial countries of Europe more adequate provision 
for redress for industrial injuries was being made than in the Unite! 
States. Later it was said that even the less progressive countri 
were taking precedence in this respect; and while a majority of the 
States of the Union have now adopted the principle of compensation 
in lieu of that of liability, this country is not yet able to boast of 
any superiority as compared with others, some of them even of sligh' 
industrial development. 

The latest countries to adopt the principle of workmen’s compens: 
tion, of which the bureau has knowledge, are Argentina and Colombia 
The former country passed an act dated September 27, 1915, estab 
lishing workmen’s compensation and including in its scope factories, 
workshops, and industrial establishments in which any power othe: 
than human power is used for the work, and also forest and agricul- 
tural industries in which mechanical motive power is used. ‘Trans 
portation, mining, quarrying, and building work are mentioned, 
while the list may be extended to other industries or undertakings 
by the executive authority. All employees are covered whose annua 
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wages do not exceed $3,000.'_ No responsibility exists where the 
accident was intentionally caused by the injured person, or resulted 
exclusively from his serious fault; so also when the accident was due 
to force majeure not connected with the work. The employer must 
furnish medicines and medical treatment until recovery, death, or 
a determination of permanent disability, unless the employee declines 
the provision offered. To entitle to compensation the disability must 
continue for more than six days. The compensation includes burial 
expenses not exceeding $100, and a benefit equal to a thousand days’ 
wages, but not more than $6,000. This benefit is payable either in 
case of death or for permanent total disability. For permanent 
partial disability the compensation is to be 1,000 times the amount 
of the reduction of the daily wages due to the injury; while for tem- 
porary total disability half the daily wage is to be paid until the 
injured person is able to return to work. After the lapse of one year, 
if such total incapacity still exists, it is to be considered as permanent 
and so compensated, the first year’s payment being considered as 
part of the total award. Employers may insure their liability under 
the act, but must not reduce the amount of the benefits provided in 
it. The executive power issues regulations and is to schedule injuries 
to be considered as total and partial disablements. Nonresident alien 
dependents are excluded from benefits. 

Industrial diseases are compensated subject to proof of having 
originated exclusively from the class of work carried on by the victim 
during the year previous to his incapacity. 

Administration and enforcement provisions are added, and com- 
pensation payments are exempted from execution, assignment, etc. 

Another enactment bearing date of June 18, 1913, is applicable only 
to employment on public works. The provisions of this act for 
death and for permanent total disability are the same as in the later 
law above described. For permanent partial disability compensa- 
tion is to be awarded according to the degree of incapacity, and a 
schedule of specific percentages is established ranging from 60 per 
cent of total disability for the loss of a right arm or hand, 50 per cent 
for the loss of a left arm or hand or of a leg or foot, 25 per cent for 
the total loss of an eye, and on downward for various fingers, the 
lowest rate being reached in a rate of 5 per cent for the loss of the 
great toe and 3 per cent for the loss of any other toe. No reference 
is made to industrial diseases in this act. 

The statute of Colombia bears date of November 15, 1915, and is 
compulsory in its effect, being applicable to public lighting plants, 
waterworks, railways and street cars, breweries and distilleries, 
building and masonry work where more than 15 workmen are em- 








‘Amounts are stated in Argentina paper currency of a value of approximately 44 cents on the dollar. 
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ployed, mines and quarries, large boats, Government works, and 
manufacturing plants using mechanical power. The law of Colom- 
bia is less liberal than that of Argentina in respect to the cases ex- 
cluded on account of fault, imprudence, and voluntary causative act 
of the injured person. There are four classes of compensation: For 
temporary incapacity, for which there must be payment of two- 
thirds of the wages for its duration ; for permanent partial incapacity, | 
calling for the payment of full wages for periods ranging from 90 to 
140 days, according to its extent; for permanent total incapacity, 
calling for the payment of one year’s wages; and for death within 60 








days following the accident, calling for a payment of one year’s wages : 
to the heirs. In every case medical attendance is to be furnished at 
the employer’s cost. Employers having less than $1,000! capital are 
not required to pay compensation, but must furnish the prescribed 
medical attendance. Insurance of the prescribed obligations is 
authorized. 
WAGES OF MINERS IN GERMANY DURING THE FIRST YEAR 
OF THE WAR? 
According to statistics recently published by the Prussian superior 
mine offices the average wages per shift paid to coal miners during the 
first four quarterly periods after the outbreak of the war were as fol- 
lows: 
WAGES PER SHIFT OF COAL MINERS IN GERMANY, 1914 AND 1915. 
: : a 
1914 1915 
District. oe 
Third Fourth First Second 
quarter. | quarter. | Quarter. | quarter. 
i pet Ec, debits dddenec¥ en pees siciken das dint be $0. 862 | $6.814 |) $0,857 $0. 902 
Ts ocacctscensepaescovcecrcscnestesecccncccetessseones . 825 » 807 | - 812 8 
Ruhr district........ Ut heen camden biheds god baad dst adaba< 1, 242 1, 197 1, 233 | 1, 28 : 
Saar district (State mines)... .-.....- poe ahead Ps ph pon etwracy beret 1, 052 1.012 1. 004 1. 02 3 
a os Sobauw edn Snesacedes 1.142 1.095 | 1.114 | 1. 138 
ET SE, cnc benadnasenncces sebusesececacauses 1. 307 1.271; 1.278 1. 349 ; 
! 








From the above table it is evident that during the second half 
of 1914, i. e., during the period in which, on account of the outbreak 
of the war, the increase of the cost of living was largest, the wages 
of coal miners decreased. The miners’ federations made represen. 
tations to the minister of commerce which resulted in pressure being 
brought to bear on the mine owners to increase the shift wages 0! 
their workmen, and in the second quarter of 1915 small increases 
were granted in all mines. In the State mines, however, the average 
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1 The Colombian gold dollar has the same value as that of the United States; the paper dollar, just abo 


95 cents. 
2 Die Entlohnung der Bergarbeiter im ersten Kriegsjahre in Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswo! 


fahrt. Berlin, 1915, Vol. XXV, No. 4, Oct. 28, 1915, p. 89. 
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wage paid during the second quarter of 1915 is still below that paid 
during the corresponding quarter of 1914. 
In considering the average wages shown here it should not be 
forgotten that the character of the working force in the coal mines 
has changed since the beginning of the war. Large numbers of coal \ 
miners were called to military duty and unskilled juvenile and female ; 
workers took their places, which naturally decreased the average 
working efficiency, a fact which became evident in the earnings of 
contract workers paid on a tonnage basis. The wages of miners 
proper, i. @., miners and apprentice miners working below ground, 
show larger increases than those of unskilled workers. 
The average daily wages for the individual classes of mine workers 
during the second quarter of1914 and of 1915 are shown in the table 
following: 
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AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF MINE WORKERS IN GERMANY 
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RESTRICTIONS ON 







THE OUTPUT OF TEXTILE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN GERMANY. 


According to the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (November, 1915), the great 
shortage of raw materials for textile manufact ure in ‘Ge many caused 
the Federal Council to enact measures limiting the output of textile 
establishments. A decree of November 7, 1915, provides that in 
industrial establishments in which yarns, threads, fabrics, plaited 
or knit goods, cordage, machine lace, wadding, or felt are entirely or 
partially manufactured from cotton, wool, shoddy, flax, jute, ramie, 
hemp, or other cordage fibers, workmen may be employed only dur- 
ing @ maximum of five days per week, while the daily hours of labor 
may not exceed the average daily hours of labor current during 
June, 1915, and may in no instance be in excess of 10 hours per day 
exclusive of rest periods. The central State authorities, if they so 
desire, may place further limitations upon the daily hours of work and 
the number of days per week in establishments of the kind indicated. 
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For infractions of the decree by employers, fines are authorized up to 
1,500 marks ($357) or imprisonment up to three months. 

An article in Soziale Praxis (Berlin), of November 11, 1915, notes 
that these restrictions are working great hardship on the textile 
workers, inasmuch as in normal times their wages are generally con- 
siderably lower than those of workers in other industries. Weekly 
wages of from 7 to 10 marks ($1.67 to $2.38) for female workers, and 
from 14 to 15 marks ($3.33 to $3.57) for male workers represent the 
average wages paid in some important textile districts. 

These wages in normal times, it is claimed, are hardly sufficient for 
a bare existence at a minimum standard of living, while few of the 
workers can manage to make any savings. Their present lessened 
earnings, having regard for the prevailing high cost of living, have con- 
sequently made their condition so precarious that numerous munici- 
palities have been compelled to give them pecuniary unemployment 
aid; but as municipal aid was in frequent instances lacking or insufli- 
cient, the Federal States have proposed ameliorating measures. A 
Government committee has been formed to deal with the problem i: 
Saxony and also in Bavaria and some of its districts. In Bavaria it is 
proposed to give aid to all unemployed and part-time workers 
through the municipalities and district towns. Two-thirds of the 
required fund are to be raised by the Empire and State while employ- 
ers have promised to contribute one-sixth and the municipalities 
themselves are to raise the remaining one-sixth. 

In Baden, Bavaria, and Saxony recent reports indicate that 
textile workers are now receiving adequate assistance, while some 
difficulty has been encountered in the matter in Prussia. In Silesia, 
Prussia, it is reported that the problem is being met by establishing 
sewing rooms and distributing work to be done at home. 





MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY OF ITALIAN IRON AND STEEL 
WORKERS. 


Based on statistics of the morbidity and mortality of the working 
force of an iron and steel company (societa siderurgica) of Savona, 
Italy, during the two decades 1894-1913, Dr. A. Peri ' has made an in 
teresting contribution to the study of the hygiene of iron and stec! 
workers. After 15 years of medical practice, especially among iron 
and steel workers in the large industrial center, Sestri Ponente, the 
author has come to the conclusion that the iron and steel industry is 
a comparatively healthful one, as shown by the longevity of the great 
majority of the workers and their resistance to infection in gencral, 
particularly tuberculosis. 





‘La patologia professionale degli operai siderurgici, Dr. A. Peri in Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro 
(semimonthly issue): Rome, 1915, Vol. ITI, No. 20, Oct. 16, p. 256. 
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The author makes a study of 23,887 diagnoses collected between 
1894 and 1913 by the workers’ aid fund in the establishment at 
Savona. He attributes only a relative value to these diagnoses, as 
they could not subsequently be confirmed or modified by the physi- 
cians who had entered them in the register on the first day of sick- 
ness. Moreover, it is only since 1904 that the total number of 
workmen employed in the establishment is known for each year, so 
that the rate of morbidity and of mortality can only be determined 
for the last decade. 

During the 20-year period under review, the annual average num- 
ber of cases of sickness was 1,194, and that of deaths 8. The lowest 
morbidity, with 300 cases of sickness, was established for 1894 and the 
highest, with 2,028 cases of sickness, for 1909. The death rate was 
lowest in 1897 (2 deaths) and highest in 1913 (18 deaths). The death 
rate per 100 sick workmen was lowest in 1897 and 1899 (0.3 per cent) 
and highest in 1896 (1.2 per cent), while the average rate was 0.6 per 
cent. During the second decade the death rate computed per 100 
workmen varied between 0.1 in 1906 and 1908 and 0.5 in 1904 and 
1913, the average being 0.3. 

The rate of morbidity for the last decade varied between 41 per 100 
workmen in 1905 and 64.2 in 1907, the average rate for the decade 
being 53.4. The morbidity risk is, therefore, rather high, as more 
than half of the employed workmen were taken sick each year, If, 
however, the combined cases of sickness are examined, it is found that 
the most frequently observed cases are not of a serious character. 

Iron and steel workers must possess physical qualities and special 
aptitude not always required for other occupations. They must be 
of robust constitution, have considerable development of the muscles, 
and sufficient organic resistance to be able to perform fatiguing 
tasks in overheated surroundings. Normal visual and aural capacity 
is required. Those employed in rolling mills must, moreover, possess 
great agility in their movements, a true eye, and promptness in action, 

The author calls attention to the frequent cases of malnutrition 
observed in these workers after several years of employment. Steel 
workers, especially, are often found to suffer from excessive corpulency 
and obesity; cases of chronic articular and muscular rheumatism, 
gout, vitiated metabolism, and diabetes are quite frequent. 

The heavy tools and working materials produce occupational 
stigmata on the tissues, especially on the epidermis of the palm of the 
hand and the inside of the fingers, such as burs, tenosynovitis (com- 
bined inflamation of a tendon and of its sheath), etc., and in the case 
of old iron and steel workers, even incomplete extension of the fingers, 
which gives to the hand a clawlike appearance. 
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Acute carbon-monoxide poisonings, which sometimes result jn 
death, are frequent among blast furnace workers, but very rare 
among workers in the other departments, only a few cases having 
occurred among attendants of gas generators in the steelworks. 

Cases of neuralgia and lumbago are also frequent, which the autho; 
ascribes to the predisposition of individuals with vitiated metabolism 
to the influences of the rapid changes of temperature. Cases of 
influenza are also numerous. Under this diagnosis are included 
several forms of fever with vague pains, especially in the loins, whic) 
some physicians diagnose as so-called rheumatic fever. 

Cases of hernia are more frequently found among iron and ste! 
workers than among workers in other industries. 

The rate of infectious diseases, especially tuberculosis in its varioiis 
forms, is very low, only 11.3 per 1,000 of all cases being cases of 
tuberculosis of the lungs. The diseases of the digestive system show 
a rate of 259.9 per 1,000 cases of sickness. 

_ To throw further light on the forms of sickness characteristic 0! 
iron and steel workers, the author concludes, would require a medica! 
examination of the workers. 





EIGHT-HOUR LAW IN URUGUAY. 


The Diario Oficial de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay, volume 
41, No. 2971, published the text of an eight-hour law enacted on 
November 17, 1915, and becoming effective three months from tlie 
date of publication. 

_ The act makes it an offense for any person to work more than 
eight hours per day in any factory, workshop, shipyard, stoneyard 
and earthworks or in harbors, on coasts or on rivers, or as clerks and 
laborers in industrial or commercial establishments, in railroad and 
street railway service, in loading and unloading ships, and in all 
occupations similar to those mentioned, as well as on public works. 

The executive authority may permit an extension of the hours in 
exceptional cases, but in no case may the hours of actual labor exceed 
48 for each six days’ labor. 

Daily rest periods are to be determined by the executive authorit) 
according to the needs of each industry. 

No person employed the full legal hours in an establishment 's 
permitted to be employed in any other establishment, but a person 
employed in one establishment for only a portion of the hours name 
may do additional work for another employer up to eight hours per 
day altogether. 

Both the employer and the employee are subject to penalties for 
violations of the law in regard to overtime work, and the employer 
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is required to furnish all necessary information in that connection 
demanded by the labor inspectors, and becomes liable to penalties 
for refusing to give such information or for any obstruction in the 
exercise of the inspector’s duties. 

For the enforcement of the law 25 special inspectors are provided, 
and placed under the supervision of the Treasury Department. The 
law provides that the inspectors shall receive 1,800 pesos ($1,861) 
each a year if employed in Montevideo, and 900 pesos ($1,003) if 
employed elsewhere. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND OF ITS NATIONAL SECTIONS. 


The International Association on Unemployment was organized in 
1910 as a result of the joint efforts of numerous specialists and experts 
in the field of unemployment, students of the problem representing 
both employers and employees, municipal administrative officers and 
others dealing with problems of unemployment and their relief. The 
way may be said to have been prepared, however, for such an organiza- 
tion by the congress which had been held at Milan, Italy, in 1906,' as 
a part of a general international exposition. The International Con- 
gress of 1906 was called together by the Milan welfare society, Uman- 
itaria. The congress of 1910, known as the Second International 
Congress on Unemployment—that of 1906 being known as the first — 
was called as a result of the efforts of a committee which met in 
Paris in 1909, composed very largely of representatives from Belgium, 
France, and Germany, university professors and official adminis- 
trators, who were interested in the subject of unemployment. This 
committee perfected an international committee which organized 
the congress and prepared its program. The proceedings and papers 
of the congress were published in 1911. 

As stated in the by-laws which were drafted and adopted at the 
1910 congress at Paris, the object of the association is to coordinate 
all efforts made in different countries to combat unemployment. 
Among the methods adopted to realize this purpose there may be 
noted the following: (1) The organization of a permanent inter- 
national office to centralize, classify, and hold at the disposition of 
those interested, the documents relating to the various aspects of the 
struggle against unemployment in different countries; (2) the organiza- 
tion of periodical international meetings, either public or private; 
(3) the organization of special studies on certain aspects of the 
problem of unemployment and the answering of inquiries on these 


' Le Chémage, publié sous les auspices de la Societi Umanitaria. Paris, 1907. 273, [1] pp. 

? Compte-rendu de la Conférence Internationale du Chémage. Internationale Konfernz iiber Arbeits- 
losigkeit. International Conference on Unemployment. Paris, 18-21 septembre, 1910. Paris, 1911. 
3 vols, 
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matters; (4) the publication of essays and of a journal on unemploy- 
ment; (5) negotiations with private institutions or the public authori- 
ties of each country with the object of advancing legislation on unem- 
ployment and obtaining comparable statistics and possibly agree- 
ments or treaties concerning matters of unemployment. 

The membership consists of those attending the international con 
cress of 1910, and those subsequently elected by the administratiy. 
committee. 

The association is directed by a committee whose members ar 
elected by the members of each of the national sections of the asso 
ciation. Each national association counting at least 10 members is 
entitled to one delegate on this committee and to one additiona! 
delegate for every 25 additional members, but not exceeding seven 
delegates in all. This committee appoints the executive officers of 
the international association, consisting of a president, vice presi 
dent, secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer, who are ex offici 
members of this committee. The committee and officers remain in 
office from one congress to another and may be reelected. 

It is the purpose of the International Association on Unemploy 
ment to cooperate with the Permanent International Committee on 
Social Insurance and with the International Association for Labo: 
Legislation, and eventually with all societies of similar aim. The 
right of representation at the periodical congresses of the association, 
on the committee, and possibly among the officers of the association. 
may be granted to these cooperating associations. It is proposed to 
cooperate with these associations also in the holding of meetings and 
perhaps to collaborate with them in the issue of certain publications. 
In actual practice it has worked out in some instances that the 
national sections of the International Association for Labor Legisla. 
tion or of the Permanent International Committee on Social Insurance 


form likewise the national section of the International Association on ; 
Unemployment. 
The first committee of the international association was chosen at : 


the congress of 1910, which met in Paris and consisted of representa- 
tives from the following countries: France 4, Great Britain 4, Ger- 
many 4, Belgium 4, Switzerland 3, Holland 3, United States 3, 
Austria 2, Hungary 2, Italy 3, Sweden 1, Denmark 1, Russia, 1, Fin- 
land 1, Spain 1, Norway 1, Luxemburg 1, Australia 1, and Argen- 
tina 1. 

The first general meeting of the association was held at Ghent, 
September 3 to 6, 1913. It is sometimes known as the Third Inter- 
national Congress on Unemployment, as it was in reality a continu- 
ation of the first one at Milan in 1906 and the second one at Paris 
in 1910. No congress has since been held. The international com- 
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mittee, the directing body of the association, however, held an inter- 

national conference from September 6 to 9, 1912, at Zurich, Switzer- 

land, as part of a so-called ‘‘social week,’’ during which time there 
were in session at that place the International Association for Labor 

Legislation, the Second International Congress on Home Work, and 

the Third International Conference on Social Insurance. 

The list of the publications of the international association and 
of its national sections, which follows, is in the nature of an annotated 
bibliography and has been cast into library cataloging form. Since 
the outbreak of the war, issues of periodicals of the international 
association and its national sections have been somewhat irregular 
in their appearance, while the bulletin of the international associ- 
ation has ceased to appear. 

International Association on Unemployment. Bulletin trimestriel de l’ Association inter- 
nationale pour la lutte contre le chémage. Quarterly Journal of the International 
Association on Unemployment.  Vierteljahreshefte der Internationalen Vere inigung 
our Bekiimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Rédacteur en chef, Max Lazard, 384, rue d 
Babylone, Paris. Année 1 to date. 1911 to date. Paris, 1911 to date, 

The first issue of the bulletin appeared for the third quarter of 1911. It i¢ devoted 
primarily to insurance against unemployment. Bulletin No. 2, for the last quarter 
of 1911, relates particularly to employment offices, their history and operations. 

No. 1, 2 (consolidated issue) of 1912 is devoted to unemployment in its relation to 
the employment of children; No. 3, to unemployment and the movement of labor, and 
the placing of agricultural laborers; No. 4, to proceedings of the third meeting of 
the international committee on unemployment. 

No. 1 of 1913 is devoted to unemployment relief principally; No. 2, to statistics of 
unemployment; No. 3, to international inquiry relative to the work of employment 
offices; No. 4, to unemployment and the movement of labor. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of 1914 are devoted to a report of the proceedings of the general meet- 
ing of the association at Ghent, September 5 and 6, 1913; No. 2 also contains reports 
on unemployment insurance and on public works in their relation to unemployment. 

[A letter to this Bureau from the editor states that the bulletin will not appear 
during the war.] 

Statuts—statuten—statutes. Ghent, 1910. [10] pp. 

Contains the by-laws of the International Association on Unemployment, printed 
in French, German, and English, together with a list of the members of the first 
international committee and its officers. 

——- Statuts—statuten—statutes. |[Ghent, 1911.] 114 pp. 

Contains the by-laws of the international association, printed in French, German, 
and English, also a list of the members of the international and national committees 
and their officers, together with a list of the founders of the association. 

General meeting, Ghent, 1913. First general meeting....Ghent, 3-6. Seplem- 
ber, 1913. [Ghent, 1913.] [30] pp. 

This pamphlet is issued in French, German, English, and Dutch and contains 
the announcement of the general meeting of the association to be held at Ghent, 
Belgium, September 3-6, 1913; also a list of the executive officers of the association, 
a list of the members of the international committee, and a statement of the general 
subjects to be discussed at the meeting. The by-laws of the association are appended. 

General meeting, Ghent, 1913. Rapports. Paris, 1913, 1914. 4. 





Procés-verbaux des réunions et documents annexes. Paris, 1914. 204 pp. 
[405] 
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International Association on Unemployment. Supplement aux proces-verbaux des ré- 
unions. Rapport de M. Edouard Fuster sur l’ Assurance-chémage. Paris, 1914 
36 pp. 

The Rapports are four in number and have also been published in the issues of 
the quarterly bulletin of the association. The first is a preliminary report. on inter- 
national unemployment statistics, prepared for the use of the joint conference. x; 
Zurich, September 9, 1912, of the special committees appointed by the Internationa! 
Statistical Institute and the International Association on Unemployment. It \ 
prepared by Louis Varlez. It contains, also, schedules used by various officia| 
bodies in different countries engaged in collecting unemployment statistics. | 
second contains the result of the international inquiry into unemployment oflices 
their organization and statistics of operations; the third is the report of the inves 
tigations in different countries on the relation of unemployment and the mobilii, 
of migratory seasonal labor; and the fourth treats of unemployment insurance, and 
unemployment in its relations to public works, their organization and execution. 

The Procés-verbaux are the proceedings of the meeting of 1913 at Ghent and contain 
the text of all resolutions passed, these appearing in French, English, and German 

The supplement to the proceedings is a report on unemployment insurance. [1 
the resolutions of the general meeting Mr. Fuster was asked to continue his inves 
gations on the subject. 

International committee. [Miscellaneous pamphilets.| Ghent, 1912. (1) R 
ort général . . . Agenda de la séance, 1912. (2) Rapport preliminair 

a statistique internationale du chémage, par L. Varlez, 1912. (3) Rapport . 

la matiére de la bibliographie du chémage, par M Mrs. Szabo, Varlez, 1912. (4) Ra; 

port de M. W. F. Treub sur influence que peut exercer sur le chémag: 

mode a exécution des travaux publics, 1912. (5) Rapport sur le chémage et des miqi 


tions internationales de travailleurs par I. Ferenczi, 1912. (6) Ri 
port . . . vrelatif a la statistique internationale du placement, 1912. 





These six unnumbered pamphlets, issued by the international committee which 
acts as a governing body of the International Association on Unemployment, contai 
the summaries of the reports made to the international committee which mct 
Zurich, Switzerland, September 6-9, 1912. As arranged, when bound in one 
volume, No. 1 contains a report of the work of the committee and the program for i 
meeting of 1912; No: 2, a preliminary report upon the statistics of unemployment })\ 
Louis Varlez, secretary of the spezial committee appointed jointly by the Internation: 
Institute of Statistics and the International Association on Unemployment; No. 
principles involved and a tentative outline for the preparation of an internationa 
bibliography on unemployment, reported in connection with the proposal by th: 
association to issue through the municipal library of Budapest, Hungary, a compr 
hensive bibliography on unemployment. The outline classification of this bibliog 
raphy consists of two parts. The first part deals with unemployment theoretical! 
and descriptively, while part two relates to remedies for unemployment; No. 4, a repor' 
by M. W. F. Treub, president of the Dutch section of the international association, 
discussing the relation of unemployment to the execution of public works; No. 5, the 
problem of unemployment in its relation to the international movement of labor, 
by Dr. I. Ferenczi, secretary of the Hungarian section; No. 6, a report of the secretary 
general on the plan submitted by Drs. Freund and Zacher relative to internationa! 
employment office statistics. 


— L 





— American section. Unemployment: a problem of industry, New York, 191: 
295 pp. 

Under this title was issued volume 4, No. 2, May, 1914, of the American Labor Legis- 
lation Review, which contains the proceedings of the first aational conference on unem- 
ployment, in New York City, February 27 and 28, 1914. 
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At the close of the fifth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, in 1911, a committee was appointed to represent that organization in its rela- 
tions with the International Association on Unemployment. This committee was in 
turn represented subsequently in September, 1912, at the international conference in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Growing out of this cooperation with the International Associa- 
tion on Unemployment there was formed out of the American committee the American 
section of the International Association on Unemployment, which section is practi- 
cally identical with the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

The program of the conference included the discussion of organization to combat 
unemployment; the irregularity of employment; public responsibility for the exist- 
ence of unemployment; insurance against unemployment; constructive proposals; 
employment exchanges in the United States; present status of unemployment insur- 
ance; and new legislation on unemployment exchanges. There is appended a brief 
list of references on unemployment, employment exchanges, and unemployment 
insurance prepared in cooperation by the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Library of Congress. 

Resolutions of the conference urged the establishment in the Federal Department 
of Labor of a bureau of distribution, with power to establish employment exchanges 
throughout the country to supplement the work of State and municipal bureaus, to 
act as a clearing house of information, and to promote the distribution of labor. Upon 
the State legislatures the conference urged the establishment or reconstitution of State 
free employment agencies conforming to certain essential principles as laid down. 


International Association on Unemployment. American section. A practieal program 
for the prevention of unemployment in America, submitted for criticism and sugges- 
tions by John B. Andrews. New York, American Association on Unemployment, 
1914. 18 pp. 

Consists of an outline of a general scheme of economic reconstruction and organiza- 
tion relating to the problem of unemployment. The outline presents six principal 
topics: (1) Regularization of industry; (2) establishment of public employment 
exchanges; (3) systematic distribution of public work; (4) prevention or distribution 
of surplus labor; (5) unemployment insurance; (6) constructive care of the unem- 
ployed, 


—— Austrian section. Systeme der arbeitslosenunterstiitzung: Vortrag gehalten in 
der Gesellschaft Oesterreichischer Volkswirte von Hofrat Prof. Dr. E. Schwiedland, 
Vienna, 1914. 16 pp. (Flugheft 1.) 

The report of a lecture before the Austrian Economic Association. Dr. E, Schwied- 
land suggests a system of subsidized unemployment insurance, without ‘contribution 
from the workers, which will include both organized and unorgariized workmen. It 
is proposed to pay municipal subsidies to organized workmen through the municipal 
employment exchanges. He notes that this system differs from the three already in 


existence, commonly known as the Ghent system, the Scandinavian system, and the 
English system. 


— Belgian section. La lutte conire le chémage. Organe de la Section belge 
Année 1, May, 1912-1914. Ghent, 1912-1914. 

This is the official periodical organ of the Belgian section of the International Asso- 
ciation. The first number appeared for May, 1912, and three numbers completed the 
year. For 1913 there appeared three issues; and only one number (January to March 
appeared in 1914, since which time it has ceased to appear. The usual articles re- 
lating to unemployment, labor exchanges, unemployment insurance, irregularity of 
employment, and the execution of public works in relation to unemployment ap- 
peared in its pages, with particular reference, however, to Belgium. Each number 
contains book reviews and bibliographical notices. 
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International Association on Unemployment. Dutch section. Tijdschrift der Nationa) 
vereeniging tegen de werkloosheid. Orgaander Vereeniging van nederlandsche arbeic 
beurzen ...jaarg. i1todate. 1912 to date. Haarlem, Boissevain en Co., 191 
to date, 

This periodical constitutes the organ of the National Association on Unemploymen 
for the Netherlands, and of the association of Dutch employment exchanges; {} 
former of which is the Dutch section of the International Association on Unemplo 
ment, It appears in four or five issueseach year, although occasionally some issues a) 
consolidated. The first issue appeared in 1912, while the latest received in the Bureay 
is that for January, 1916. The usual topics on unemployment in its various aspects are 
discussed in its pages, with particular reference, however, to the Netherlands, E: 
number contains book reviews and bibliographical notices. 

French section. Le placement public & Paris, situation actuelle et projets 
reforme, par Louis Varlez, Ch. Picquenard, Darcis Georges Alfassa et Max Laza 
Paris, 1913. 325 pp. 

This volume contains the stenographic reports of five public conferences held 
under the auspices of the French section in March, 1912, at the Ecole des Haut: 
Etudes Sociales. There were discussed the following topics: German and English 
employment office methods; the placement of labor in Paris; abuses and delecis 
in the work of employment offices; the placement of women and children; publi: 
employment offices of Paris and the program of the French association on unemploy- 
ment; Methods of the public employment office of Berlin. 





Circulaires du secrétariat général. No. 6-7, 9-12, 15-19, 22-33. No 
6-19 not monographs; No. 22, La guerre et le chémage en France, 1915; No. 23, 1 


chémage et le guerre en Grande-Bretagne; No. 24, La lutte contre le chémage o 
Danemark pendant la guerre; No. 25, Le placement public en Grande-Bretagn: 
pendant la guerre; No. 26, La guerre et le chémage en Norvege; No. 27, Le recru 
ment de la main-d’euvre agricole en France; No. 28, La querre et le chémage a 
Pays-Bas; No. 29, L’organisation du placement. public en France; No. 30, L 
guerre et le chémage en Espagne; No. 31, L’orientation professionnelle de la jeune: 
ouvriere et la crise de l’apprentissage; No. 32, Note sur lUassemblée générale stat 
taire du 29 Octobre 1915; No. 33, La guerre et le chémage en Italie. 

These are fugitive circulars which, beginning with No. 22, have appeared as separai 
monographs, while numbers prior thereto have dealt with two or more subjects dis- 
cussed at the meetings of the french association on unemployment. The contents 
of the monographs are as follows: No. 22, The war and unemployment in France; ; 
No. 23, The war and unemployment in Great Britain; No. 24, The struggle agains 
unemployment in Denmark during the war; No. 25, Work of public employmen' 
exchanges ia Great Britain during the war; No. 26, The war and unemployment in i 
Norway; No. 27, Recruiting agricultural labor in France; No. 28, The war and unem- 
ployment in the Netherlands; No. 29, The organization of public employment offices 
in France; No. 30, The war and unemployment in Spain; No. 31, Vocational guidanc: 
of youth and the present crisis in the evolution of apprenticeship; No. 32, The genera! 
meeting of October 29, 1915; No. 33, The war and unemployment in Italy. 
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German section. Schriften der Deutschen gesellschaft zur bekiimpfung der arbei 
slosigkeit. Berlin. No. 1. Die Vergebung der 6ffentlichen arbeiten in deutsc! 
land im kampfe gegen die arbeitslosigkeit, by Dr. Ernst Bernhardt. Berlin, 191. 
55 pp. No. 2. Der gegenwirtige stand der arbeitslosenfiirsorge und versicherung ' 
Deutschland. Berlin, 1912. 138 pp. 
The first. volume noted above is the beginning of a series of monographs publishe:| 
by the German section of the International Association on Unemployment. In pu! : 
suance of a resolution of the international association, the individual national sect ion : : 
had undertaken an investigation as to the influence of the proper distribution of public 
works upon unemployment. The result of the investigation made in Germany !3 
submitted under the principal heads following: The problem of the movement o! 
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labor and the principles for its solution; Measures taken in that respect by public 
corporations; Present methods employed by the Empire and the Federal States, 
including the State administration of railroads; The economic and technical difficul- 
‘ies connected with the movement of labor in relation to the condition of the labor 
market; Distribution of public works in large German municipalities in periods of 


' 1 


economic depression ; Difficulties in the movement of labor as experienced by munici- 


palities; The awarding of public contracts by trades, and its importance for the state 


of the labor market. 

The second monograph gives the results of an inquiry into the devel pment and 
present state of the care for the unemployed and of unemployment insurance in Ger- 
man municipalities and towns. It is an historical and statistical account of the 
development of institutions dealing with the problems of unemployment and its 
relief. The text of communal ordinances regulating the care for the unemployed is 
reproduced in an appendix, 


International Association on Unemployment. Iungarian section. A Munkanélkiiliséq 
elleni kiizdelem magyarorszagi, equyesiili tének kiad danyar. Buda pe 8t, 7911-1915. 
(Publications of the Hungarian Association on Unemployment.) 

These are serially numbered monographs, constituting the publications of the 
Hungarian section, nine of which have already appeared. The first number, which 
appeared in 1911, contains miscellaneous groups of articles relating to the international 
conference of 1910 at Paris, an account of the international association and of the 
Hungarian section, together with the by-laws of these two associations. The contents 
of Nos. 2 to 9 are as follows: No. 2, 1913, Unemployment and the migration of laborers; 
No. 4, 1914,! The economic situation and unemployment (proceedings of the Hunga- 
rian section, Apr. 30, 1913); No. 5, 1914, Unemployment and labor in the munition 
industries (September conference, 1914); No. 6, 1915, Unemployment and crop 
insurance, 1914 (February conference, 1915); No. 7, 1915, The war and its effect on 
the earning capacity of women (March conference, 1915); No. 8, 1915, Unemployment 
and the disturbed conditions of work in agriculture in Hungary, by Béla Balkanyo; 
No. 9, 1915, The economic status of incapacitated persons (April conference, 1915). 





- A Munkanélkiiliség ellent kiizdelem. A Nemzetk6zi eqyestilet magyar osztal- 
yanak kézlemenyei. Budapest, 1912 to date. (The struggle against unemployment; 
organ of the Hungarian section of the International Association on Unemployment. 
Ed. Dr. Imre Ferenczi.) 

This is the official periodical organ of the Hungarian section of the international 
association, the first volume of which appeared December, 1912, with the latest issu 
received, that of June, 1915. There are discussed in its pages the usual problems of 
unemployment in its various aspects. Particular reference is, however, given t 
unemployment among agricultural laborers, as farming plays such a large share in the 
economic situation in Hungary. 


1 No. J is lacking from the Bureau’s series. 














OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 


California.—Jndustrial Welfare Commission. Report on wage board in the frui 
vegetable eanning industry. [San Francisco, 1916.] 16 pp. 

Minimum wages adopted by the wage board January, 1916, jor women emplo. 
in the canning industry, after presentation of recommendations by both emplo: 
and employees. Hearings are to be held by the commission before the final adopt 
of the scales recommended by the board. 





Los ANGELES. Municipal Free Employment Bureau. Second annual re; 
1914-15. [Les Angeles, 1915.] 16 pp. 

The bureau was established on January 2, 1914, and this is a report of its operativiis 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. The work of the bureau is divided into 
three divisions—commercial, industrial for men, and household for women. 

The following summary shows the results of the bureau’s operations for the yea 
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Based upon the number of vacancies registered by employers and the positions i 
filled, the bureau can claim 90.8 per cent efficiency. 
; 


Massachusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Ninth annual report on the State free emp! 
ment offices for the year ended November 30,1915. Boston, 1916. 43 pp. 

The four State free employment offices of Massachusetts are located, respectively, «' 
Boston, Springfield, Worcester, and Fall River. During the nine years since 
first office was opened in Boston 197,041 positions have been filled by them. During 
the first year of their operations, 1907, there were filled 15,510 positions. The maxi- 
mum filled, 29,117, was in 1913. The positions filled by all offices during the yea: { 
ended November 30, 1915, were distributed among several industries as follows: ; 


NUMBER OF MALES AND FEMALES SECURING POSITIONS THROUGH THE ST\1 





EMPLOYMENT OFFICES DURING YEAR ENDED NOV. 30, 1915. ” 
Occupations. Males. | Females. Total § 
ee 8 Pe or ee Oe | es 1, 798 , 
EEE ene an ee nee ee acer ra Pe | 165 j od 
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These conditions show an improvement over conditions prevailing during the pre- 
ceding year, an improvement which is also substantiated by the personal report of the 
different superintendents. 

The operations of the four offices during the year ending November 30, 1915, are 
contained in the following table: 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS DONE BY STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES DURING YEAR ENDe 
ING NOV. 30, 1915. 

- = i : ; : _ 

| Number | Per cent 


’ A sorecate of 
Work- ; of appli- |--°°.~>* - ‘ = 
wk f appli number | Positions | Positions} positions 







Classification. ing cations | ; - 
ov : vy, Ol persons} offered. filled. filled of 
days. jfrom em- |". hed for saaunn 
: ployers. I 


called for, 













eee etek bb ede. «tb ewees 304 15, 130 17, 847 30, 532 14, 491 81. 20 
Springfield ee lS aE Ne aera 1305 6, 296 7,571 9, 615 6, 106 S80. 65 
I ns, Codd vcsdicsecucdéecvense 1 305 5, 926 7,316 10, 365 5, 150 70. 39 
ae ane eek bd a anes ae 1279 1,104 1,172 1, 068 942 80. 38 
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re 28, 456 33, 906 51, 580 26, 689 78. 71 





























1 Springfield, Worcester, and Fall River offices had 26 working days in June. 

























The actual expenses of the four offices for the year were $33,420.51, there having 
been appropriated $35,500. 

The director of the bureau of statistics, under whose jurisdiction the offices are 
placed, recommends that a special board be established to have charge of these offices 
in the future on the ground the management of such offices should be a specialized 
function. 





Massachusetts.—State Board of Labor and Industries. Licensed workers in industrial 
home work in Massachusetts; analysis of current records under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Research, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Boston, 1915, 
153 pp. (Industrial Bulletin No. 4.) 


; In 1913 the State board of labor and industries organized a home-work division 
fk and employed investigators to enforce the home-work law. In July, 1914, the attorney 
general held that these investigators were inspectors under the law, and as the full 
f quota of authorized inspectors had been filled the continued employment of the 


home-work investigators would have been illegal. The division was therefore dis- 
continued. However, as a result of its activities during 10 months a considerable 
amount of data concerning home work in Massachusetts was collected. These have 
now been analyzed and presented in the work listed above. 

In the 10 months of its existence the home-work department made 11,830 visits 
for the purpose of granting licenses and of regulating conditions under the home-work 
act. Ags a result 6,218 persons out ofthe 7,765 applying received licenses. Only 
175 applicants were refused licenses and for the following reasons: Because of disease, 
23 per cent; poor sanitation, 51 per cent; other causes, 26 per cent. But as other 
§ applicants did not desire work or had moved or given the wrong address, an addi- 
tional 1,372 should be added to the above number, so that 1,547, or 20 per cent, failed 
to secure licenses. 

The analysis of the schedules of inspection collected by the home-work division 
during its existence threw light upon the different phases of home work; it disclosed 
the location of home workers in the State; the location and character of the industries 
giving out home work; housing conditions; conditions of the workroom; nativity of 
workers; nativity and age of family members; the share and responsibility of mothers 
in the work of family groups; in short, the economic status of the families in general. 
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The results of the investigation show that between 6,000 and 7,000 licenses 
home work are granted each year; that 8,000 applications are received each year: 
that the granting of licenses requires about 12,000 visits, or about two for each lice; 
(practically one-half of the visits are futile); that the proportion of refusals because . 
disease, poor sanitation, etc., is very small (about 2 per cent of the applications in {9 
months); that the number of revocations is small (4.8 per cent of the number grante 
that the grade of the family as determined by condition and cleanliness of the house 
yard, and workroom and of the individual occupants, to which licenses are grant 
is good. As to the location of home-working industries it appears that the wor] 
are concentrated in the metropolitan area of Boston, although a large numbe: 
workers are scattered throughout the State. Cities and towns where license 
granted are grouped mostly in the eastern part of the State. 

The industries which manufacture wearing apparel are the only ones in whi 
home workers have been licensed by the State, and the number of workers studi: 
in the analysis was 2,643, found in 14 different occupations of that industry. 

As to housing conditions, it appeared that of the 2,379 houses in which licenses 
were granted 42 per cent were tenements and 58 per cent were dwellings. Theav 
family group is made up of three to four people, while the prevailing conditio: 
that of one and one-half rooms for one person. 

The work is carried on for the most part in the kitchen or dining room. In 24 
cent of all cases reported the work was done in the kitchen. The ventilation : 
heat of workrooms were reported as being ‘‘very good,” or ‘‘good.” 

As to nativity, more than one-half of the workers were born in the United Sts 
the ranking foreign nationalities being Italian, Canadian, and Irish. 

The largest number of mothers and fathers are 25 to 35 years of age, with almost an 
equal number 35 to 45 years. A surprisingly large number of workers were over () 
years of age. 

In more than three-fourths of the families where home work is done the father is 
living (78 per cent of the total 2,223 families). Of the entire number of familics +! 
per cent have no children at work; also of these 41 per cent have no dependent children; 
21 per cent only one dependent child and 18 per cent two or more children. 

The maximum income from home work is $5 per week. The hourly rate of earnings 
for the majority of workers is from 7 to 10 cents. A large majority of those in the 
lowest income group (under $520 per annum) supplement their income by taking 
boarders or lodgers. 

As a result of its investigations the board made certain recommendations, amo 
which were: Total prohibition of home work as the ultimate goal, with a present 
adjustment prohibiting manufacturing and mercantile establishments giving « 
home work requiring work on children’s clothing, dolls, toys, foods, table line: 
handkerchieis, etc.; requirement of manufacturing and mercantile establishments | 
report monthly a list of employees engaged on home work; and an appropriation | i 
$10,000 to enforce the present law on home work. 
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Missouri.—Kansas Crry.—Board of Public Welfare. Sixth annual report, April -', 
1914-April 20, 1915. Kansas City, Mo. [1916.] 206 pp. ¢ 

The board of public welfare of Kansas City is a body which combines under one 
head the interests of the community expressed in such activities as those of factory 
inspection and research, recreation, charity, free legal aid, welfare of the homeless, (|i 
unemployed and the delinquent, and social service of various kinds. The cost during 
the year to maintain the board was $147,058, an amount evidently insufficient, as consi: 
erable retrenchment in expenses and in the scope of the work was found necessary. 

During the year the research bureau of the board made an investigation of the cv-t 
of housing working people in Kansas City and of the extent of child labor. This 
bureau also compiled a new directory of the charities of the city. 
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The survey of working children included 1,000 who were under 16 years of age, 
together with all colored children graduated in 1914 from the grade schools. The 
purpose of the survey was to ascertain the age at which children leave school, why 
they leave, in what occupations they are found, their success therein, and in what 
way the community either through its schools or other means can serve their interests. 
Data concerning 900 boys under 16 years of age show that the largest number, 317, 
or 35.2 per cent, were newsboys; the next largest number, 133, or 14.8 per cent, were 
in shops and stores; the third largest number, 108, or 12 per cent, were in department 
stores; while 101, or 11.2 per cent, were doing office and errand work. 

Although the survey is said to have been so limited as to preclude the drawing of 


anv definite conclusions, certain fundamental facts were, however. disclosed by the 


investigation. The principal reasons for withdrawal from school were found to be 
economic pressure, dissatisfaction, and the idea that further schooling was unnecessary. 
Positions are secured in a careless, haphazard fashion; there is much shifting around 
from job to job; ‘‘blind-alley jobs” are frequently taken up; and much of the work 
that is entered upon is demoralizing; while no regard is given to proper vocational 
training. 

It is recommended as a result of the investigation that there be a complete and con- 
tinuous system of registering children of school age; that there be organized a depart- 
ment of vocational guidance; the establishment of closer relation between the work 
of the attendance office, the night school and children at work: registration of child 
labor permits issued to the employer and their reissuance with each change in posi- 
tion, as well as the use of special vacation permits and increasing the age limit for 
night work in messenger service from 16 to 21 years. 

The legal aid bureau handled 6,262 cases during the year, of which 2,494 were claims 
for wages, varying in amounts from 25 cents to $50. There was collected by the 
bureau $7,705. 

The tree employment bureau filled 2,834 permanent positions and 24,810 temporary 
jobs. 

New York.—Jnsurance Department.—Proceedings of the joint conference on workmen's 
compensation insurance rates, 1915. Albany, 1915. 39 pp. 


This report will be found summarized in this number of the Review on p. 66. 


— New York Crry.—Bureau of Municipal Investigation and Statistics (Depart- 
ment of Finance). Report relative to pro posed legislation providing pensions to 
widows with children. Janwary 25, 1915. |New York, 1915.| 26 pp. 

——— —— Municipal Lodging Houses. Advisory Social Service Committee. The 
men we lodge: A report to the commissioner of public charities, city of New York, 
by the advisory social service committee of the municipal lodging houses. September, 
1915. [New York, 1915.|] 42 pp. 

This is a study into the character, conditions and causes of dependency of 1,500 
homeless men who applied for shelter in the municipal lodging houses of New York 
City during March, 1914. The result of the investigation shows that a substantial 
proportion of the men who applied at the municipal lodging houses are unemployable. 
Of 2,000 men who were given medical examination 1,774 were declared physically 
able to work in the judgment of the examining physicians, and 226, or 11 per cent, 
were declared unable to work. Physical disability, retarded mentality, inebriety, 
habitual idleness, lack of training, and old age were some of the factors which con- 
tributed to the inefficiency of these men. 

This report was also printed in the American Labor Legislation Review, New York 
City, for November, 1915 (Vol. 5, No. 3, Publication No. 30). 
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Ohio.—Industrial Commission.—Rates of wages, hours of labor, and fluctuation of 
employment in Ohio in 1914. Columbus, 1915. 317 pp. (Bulletin of the Industriaj 
Commission of Ohio, vol. 2, No. 4; department of investigation and statistics, 
Report No. 16). 


A statement concerning this investigation will be found on page 30 et seq. of this 
number of the Review. 
Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 15, 1915. 


Columbus, 1916. 107 pp. (Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Ohio, vol. 
No. 8; department of investigation and statistics, report No. 20.) 





This report shows the union scale of wages and hours of labor on May 15, 1915, in 
occupations in which a considerable number of the employees are organized in mos‘ 
cities. It includes data from 14 cities in Ohio having a population in 1910 of 25,000 
or more. The information is classified by trades and by localities. 

Advance in rate of wages was secured during the twelve-month period ending 
May 15, 1915, by about 18,000, or 24 per cent, of the 75,000 trade unionists covered 
in the report. These advances ranged generally from 50 cents to $4 per week. One- 
sixth of the workers benefiting by these advances secured them through strikes, while 
the remaining five-sixths gained them through conferences, agreements, or othe: 
methods. 

Pennsylvania.— Department of Labor and Industry. Rules and rulings of the Pennsy!- 
vania workimen’s compensation board issued by the workmen’s compensation bureay: 
of the department of labor and industry. Harrisburg, 1916. (Bulletin No. 2.) 

This bulletin contains rules and instructions for the execution of compensation 
agreements, rules of procedure, rulings of the board, and a list of forms as adopted by 
the compensation bureau in its administration of the State workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

—— Department of Mines. Report, 1914. Harrisburg, 1915. 2 vols. 

Part I covers in detail the operations in the 21 anthracite districts, and Part II 
operations in the 28 bituminous districts, as returned by the inspectors. Observations 
and suggestions are offered relating to mine subjects, with special reference to improved 
physical and sociological conditions, first-aid and rescue work, relief funds, needed 
legislation, and accident prevention. The important facts are summarized in the 
introduction: 

The coal production of Pennsylvania for the year 1914 was 237,074,171 net tons, 
of which 91,189,641 tons were anthracite and 145,884,530 tons bituminous. The coke 
production was 17,164,124 net tons. Both coal and coke showed a reduction from 
the high record of 1913. The decrease in the anthracite output was 437,323 tons; in 
the bituminous, 27,081,129 tons; and in the coke, 7,554,114 tons. 

There was a notable decrease in the number of accidents in both regions. The 
anthracite fatalities numbered 600, as against 624 in 1913; the bituminous numbered 
413, as against 611. The nonfatal accidents in the anthracite region numbered 1,014, 
as against 1,125 in 1913, and in the bituminous region 963, as against 1,082. Notwith- 
standing the reduced tonnage, the number of employees was considerably greater 
than in 1913, the reduction in tonnage being due to a reduction in the number of days 
worked. The anthracite region reported 180,899 employees, as against 175,310 in 
1913; the bituminous reported 196,038, as against 189,909. 


South Carolina.— Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries. Labor Divi- 
ston. Seventh annual report. Columbia, 1916. 144, [1] pp. 

A detailed report of the work of the division for the year 1915, with a discussion of 
the social and economic conditions obtaining in the State, and recommendations for 
legislative enactments; also statistical tables and industrial directory. 

The average number of employees in South Carolina industries was 76,452, of whom 
57,933 were males and 18,519 females. In these figures are included 4,660 male and 
3,280 female workers under 16 years of age. 
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In 1909 there were 726 children under 12 years of age employed in the textile indus- 
tries, but no such employees have been so engaged for the four past years. There 
were 28 prosecutions for violation of the child labor law, and 48 orders for dismissal of 
children under age, and an investigation of alleged violation of the 60-hour a week 
law was conducted. 

The following legislative recommendations are made: An intelligible and enforce- 
able 60-hour-a-week law; prohibition of the employment of children under 14 years 
of age; prohibition of the use of the suction shuttle in textile plants; establishment 
of a board of arbitration and conciliation; prohibiting professional performances of 
any child under 14 years of age in theaters, etc.; enlarging the scope of the messenger 
boy act; requiring fire escapes and other means of safety in case of fire, guarding of 
dangerous machinery, workshop ventilation and sanitation; bakery inspection; super- 
vision of employment agencies; accident reports; creation of a commission to inves- 
tigate problems of workmen’s compensation and accident insurance. The State 
factory inspectors recommend the passage of a compulsory education law. 

United States.— Bureau of Naturalization (Department of Labor). An outline course in 
citizenship to be used in the public schools for the instruction of the foreign and native 
born candidate for adult-citizenship responsibilities. Washington, 1916. 28 pp. 

The introductory statement notes that this is a preliminary and imperfect outline, 
and merely meant to be suggestive; it was prepared in response to demands upon the 
Bureau to prepare such a course. Emphasis is laid on the desirability of having all 
instruction in the English language. Besides courses in civics, courses in domestic 
science are urged, including such matters as the care of children and infants. 


















—— Children’s Bureau (Department of Labor). Child-labor legislation in the United 
States. Washington, 1915. 1131 pp. and one folder. (Bureau publication No. 10.) 
A compilation of all child-labor legislation in force in the various States and out- 
lying possessions of the United States, as of October 1, 1915. Part 1 consists of 7 
analytical tables of certain important provisions regulating the employment of chil- 
dren, compulsory school attendance, etc. 
Part 2 consists of a reproduction of all such laws as are noted in the tables, and such 
as were not general in type or not of primary importance, and therefore were not 
included in the tabular statements presented. 
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—— Bureau of Immigration (Department of Labor). Immigration laws. Rules of 
November 15, 1911. Edition of February 12, 1916, with amendments to’ rules 6, 
12, 19, 22, and 28. Washington, 1916. 71 pp. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





Canada.— Board of Inquiry into the Cost of Living. 


Report of the Board. Ottawa, 1915. 
2 volumes. 


ee 


—— Department of Labor (statistical branch). The rise in prices and the cost of living 
in Canada, 1900-1914. A statistical examination of economic causes. Synopsis 
of exhibit by the statistical branch of the Depariment of Labor. Laid before the board 
of inquiry into the cost of living, 1915. Ottawa, 1915. 83 pp. 











f A summary of this report will be found elsewhere in thisissue of the Review. (See 
3 p. 51.) 
Denmark.—Siatens Statistiske Department. Statistisk aarbog 1915, 20de aargang. 
Copenhagen, 1915. xxiv, 230, [5] pp. 

This volume constitutes the twentieth issue of the statistical yearbook for Denmark, 
containing a classified table of contents both in the vernacular and in French, divided 
: into eleven sections. It carries a detailed subject index. The data are brought to 
. the end of the calendar year 1914, or up to the fiscal year ended March 31, 1915. The 
volume contains tables of retail and wholesale prices—index numbers for the latter 
sickness insurance statistics, statistics of mutual benefit societies, unemployment 
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insurance, accident insurance, old-age pensions, strikes and lockouts, wages, hours of 

labor, immigration, trade unions, cooperation, etc., etc. 

Germany.—Allgemeiner Knappschaftsverein zu Bochum. Verwailungsbericht fiir dag 
Jahr 1914. Bochum, 1915. 2 vols. 

These two volumes contain a report of the general miners’ fund in Bochum for {| 
year 1914, one of the administrative bodies through which the workmen’s insurance lay 
applicable to miners is enforced. There is noted a decrease in the membership and 
receipts and an increase in expenditures with consequent reduction of the anni) 
surplus, explained by the report as a result of the war. 

The average membership in 1914 was 388,385 in the sick fund, 313,672 in the pension 


and aid fund, and 375,485 in the invalidity and survivors’ fund. The combined q 
assets of the 3 departments amounted to 298,052,535.74 marks ($70,936,503.51). 

The report contains detailed data as to the general condition of the health of the ; 
members and as to certain diseases. 
——— WStatistiches Amt. Die Krankenversicherung im Jahre 1913. Berlin, 1915 i 


17,60 pp. (Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 277.) 

This is the twentieth annual report on the activities of the German sick funds «1 
relates to the year 1913. Medical care is provided from the first day of sickn 
pecuniary aid is given beginning with the fourth day of sickness. Compensation 
continues for 26 weeks at the most. From this report and previous ones for the y: 
1911 and 1912 the following table was prepared by the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt: 
RESULTS OF THE OPERATION OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL SICK FUNDS, 1911 TO 19) 

{Source: Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, vol. 13, No. 3, pp. 233 ff. Berlin, 1915.] 




















| ' Toial, all funds. Per memb 
1911 1912 1913 | 1911 | 1912 1 
Number of funds ....... Jpcidlhhedcaneigipaws | 23, 109 21, 659 | | aaa ee 
ED chins Sub aeeeencebeen se» 13,619,048 | 13,217,705 8 a ae 
Average membership per fund.............-. 589. 34 610. 26 Gee Fees}... 
Cases of sickness of members involving dis- | | 
ewe Pe ts A RE MES Ee es © | 5,772,388 5, 633, 956 5,710, 251 | 0.42 | 0. 43 12 
Days of sickness involving payment of pecu- | 
niary benefits or hospital treatment........ 115, 128, 905 | 112,249,064 | 117, 436,644 | 8.45 | 8.49 8. 6 ; 
Ordinary receipts (interest, entrance fees, | : 
contributions, subsidies, and miscellaneous 
receipts, exclusive of receipts for invalidity 
Se. eee $98, 125, 165 | $99,390,722 $104, 909,309 [$7.20 $7. 52 
Contributions and entrance fees.............. 92,449,305 | 93,679,394 | 98,588,587 | 6.79 | 7.09 | 7.2 
Ordinary disbursements (costs of sickness, ; 
refund of contribution and entrance fees, 
costs of administration, exclusive of those | ; 
for invalidity insurance, miscellaneous dis- | a 
ES ia. odeates feusessevbehes 93, 420,889 | 94,018,781 | 103,000,076 | 6.86 | 7.11 | 7.59 ‘i 
NS 5th eens ni heinevenéve natn ee f 85,077,474 | 85,617,576 | 92,988,399 | 6.25 | 6.48 | 6.85 ‘ 
EEE OEE D 19,933,505 | 20,380,724 | 22,358,051 | 1.46 | 1.54 | 1.65 
Medicines and other curatives............| 12,654,754 | 13,020,038 | 14,355,602] .93 | .99 | 1.06 
Pecuniary sick benefits.................- | 36,552,748 | 35,794,829 | 38,446,843 | 2.68 | 2.71 | 2.8 : 
PERNT WIND « 00 000 25 onc ccccccsccocs | 1,618,199 1,715, 038 1,803,748 | .12] .13)/ .13 i 
Death (funeral) benefits.................. | 2,029,064 1, 888, 035 1,911,602; .15)] .14 i4 
Hospital treatment ..............-......- | 12,223,171 | 12,745,733 | 14,026,202] .90 | .96 | 1.03 $ 
Care of convalescents. .................<.-. 66, 036 73,179 81,352 | .005) .005 .007 4| 
Costs of administration (exclusive of those for oy 
BVREICY TOUTED ooo nc0 occ anscccdcscccss 5, 281, 065 5, 140, 414 6,157,354 | .39) .39 | i“ 
Excess of assets over liabilities... .. Peet ya art og | 74,096, 997 73,133,115 | 73,986,569 | 5.47 | 5.53 | 5.4 e 














——-~— Streiks und Aussperrungen im Jahre, 1914. Berlin, 1915. 22, 43 p 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 279. 

This volume constitutes the sixteenth annual report on labor disputes by 
Imperial Statistical Office. The report states that after the outoreak of the war all 
pending labor disputes quickly terminated, while during the war strikes occurred only 
toa negligible extent. Thus of all strikes reported during the year, 88.6 per cent fell 
into the period before the war, an additional 9.4 per cent were terminated soon alicr 
the outbreak of the war, while only 2 per cent began and terminated after the oult- 
break of the war. This 2 per cent of the number of strikes, however, included only 
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1.2 per cent of the total number of strikers involved. No lockout was reported in 
1914 during the war months. The following table shows the distribution by indus- 
tries of persons involved in strikes and lockouts during the 5-year periods, 1904-1908, 
1909-1913, and 1914: 

DISTRIBUTION, BY INDUSTRIES, OF PERSONS INVOLVED IN STRIKES ND LOCK- 
OUTS IN GERMANY, 1904-1908, 1909-1913, AND 1914. 





° . . - ea ¢ +1 : 
Annual average of striking and locked- | Striking and locked- 
Number out workers— out worke! 
| of in- (yan. Pees Oe 
| dustrial | 
workers 1904-1908 1909-1913 1914 
Industry groups. on June 
12, 1907 
P . } 
: — “ Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
la . of in- ' : ofin- |,, | of in- 
‘op : umber, : Number. : Number. | . 
Census). | + ‘ dustrial er dustrial uma Her.| dustrial 
| workers. workers. | | workers. 


















































Gardening, stock raising, and 
ES eee oti 81, 105 633 0.8 595 0.7 325 0.4 
0 Oe S17, 504 58, 109 \ 69, 332 8.5 2, 292 | .3 
Stones and earths........ ..| 694, 546 10, 758 1.5 12, 396 1.8 10, 571 | 1.5 
Metal working, machinery, cic... 1,641,835 52,343 2.2 86, 325 5.3 15, 656 1.0 
Chemical industry... ... 134,138 1,818 1.4 2,640 2.0 428 3 
Forest by-products, etc......... 71,014 502 ee 833 1,2 103 1 
pe 857, 855 23, 061 2. 7 19, 465 2.3 25, 566 3.0 
go EE ee eee 193, 065 2, 886 1.5 2, 488 1.3 968 5 
ES pilin dint Hoesen t0c0s ee 141, 695 1, 160 2.9 2,577 1.8 1,093 8 
Woodworking................. 526, 478 18, 276 3.5 13, 397 | 2.5 4,995 9 
Food products................ 766, 229 7,405 1.0 9, 111 1,2 1,793 a 
Clothing and cleaning ...... .-,| 648, 841 15, 190 | 2.3 16, 946 2.6 2, 936 a 
Building trades....... Yee 69, 933 | 5.5 77, 668 6.1 18. 577 1.5 
Printing, engraving, etc........; 167,796 1, 848 1.1 1,931 | 1.2 95 ¥ 
2S 731, 703 6, 536 | 9 3, 487 | 5 1,512 2 
pe ee 274, 190 6,131 2, 2 | 7,992 2.9 7,991 2.9 
Hotels, saloons, restaurants, ete., 294,611 81 0 | 284 a5 163 om 
Public performances, and not | 
specified industries........... 40, 974 147 4 | 126 3 76 | 2 
Ed ditbad sed astcses 9,356,729 279,817 3.0 | 327,593 3.5 95, 140 | 1.0 
3 A total of 1,115 strikes were reported during 1914, involving 5,213 establishments 
| employing 193,414 workers, of whom 58,682 went on strike. The largest number of 
\ ° P a ° . ° ° _ — 
strikes, 381, affecting 14,919 strikers, lasted for a period of from 1 to 5 days. 
i As in former years, wage disputes were the most frequent cause for strikes; 884 
strikes with 48,029 strikers related to wages, while 230 strikes with 15,266 strikers re- 
i lated to the hours of labor, and 594 strikes with 36,355 strikersin volved other demands. 
1 As to the results obtained 17 per cent of the strikes were wholly successful and 38.1 per 


cent were partially successful for the strikers, while 38.5 per cent were terminated 


without result for them. 
The number of lockouts reported during 1914 was 108. They involved 833 estab- 
‘ lishments and 36,458 workers. The most important lockouts involving 446 establish- 


| ments and 23,823 workmen took place in the textile industry in the Lusatia district. 
Considered from the viewpoint of the employers 43.5 per cent of the lockouts were 
terminated with full success, 50.9 per cent were compromised, and 5.6 per cent ended 
without result. 





Germany.—Statistisches Amt. Die Volkszihlung im Deutschen Reiche am1. Dezember 
1910. Erster Teil: Einleitung und Darstellung der hauptsiichlichen Ergebnisse. 
Berlin, 1915. vii, 155 pp. (Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, vol. 240, part 1.) 





This quarto volume constitutes a summary of the German census of population of 
December 1, 1910, ascertaining the usual information gathered by census inquiries 
regarding the sex, age, conjugal condition, occupation, religion, citizenship, etc., of 
the population. A census of dwellings was also undertaken in connection with it. 
The Federal law of February 10, i910, left the direction and responsibility for the taking 
of the census to the individual communes. 
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According to this census the popuiation of Germany was 64,925,993 on December |}. 
1910, or an increase of 7.07 per cent since December 1, 1905. The absolute increase 
of 4,284,504 was the largest ever recorded in any five-year period since 1871, the year 
of the foundation of the German Empire. The relative increase, however, was ex- 
ceeded in both 1900 (7.82 per cent) and in 1905 (7.58 percent). Of the increase durin. 
the five-year period, the excess of immigration over emigration accounted for 159,904. 
The annual increase in population during the period 1905 to 1910 was 1.36 per cent, 
The annual increase in population in the United States for the 10-year period, 1900 
1910, was 1.93 per cent. The density of population was 310.9 persons per square mile, 
as compared with 157 per square mile in 1840, or nearly doubled that of the latter date. 

The exodus of the rural population to urban centers has continued in Germany duri 
the last five years according to this census. Thus in 1905, 43 per cent of the popula- 
tion lived in rural communes of less than 2,000 population, while in 1910 this propor- 
tion had decreased to 40 per cent. Of the urban increase the larger proportion of it 
went to cities having a population of 100,000 and over, as the proportion of those living 
in cities ranging from 2,000 to 100,000 was practically the same at both the censuses o/ 
1905 and 1910, while for the former class of cities the proportion in 1905 was 19 per cen! 
and in 1910 it was 21 per cent. 


Germany.—Zentral Verein fiir Arbeitsnachweis zu Berlin. Geschiiftsbericht fiir das Jair 
1914-15. Berlin, 1915. 34 pp. 

During the year ending March 31, 1915, the Berlin central employment exchange, 
semipublic and State subsidized, through its own central oflice and its nine sub- 
departments registered 480,812 applications for work. It was notified of 355,03) 
vacant situations and succeeded in filling 292,971 vacancies. These figures indicate 
an average of 135 applicants for each 100 vacancies, and that situations were secured 
for 60.9 per cent of the applicants registered. The number of applicants for each 
100 vacancies was the largest in August, 1914—i. e., 270—and lowest in March, 1915— 
i. e., 86. Since the outbreak of the war up to March 31, 1915, the exchange placed 
40,762 applicants for work with the army as trench diggers. In order to meet the 
large amount of unemployment among female workers, the exchange, in August, 
1914, opened workshops for the manufacture of war supplies, so that at the end of 
September about 3,000 were employed in the manufacture of cartridge belts, bags 
for hard-tack and bread, helmet covers, etc. The report comments in terms of praise 
upon the successful work of the exchange as compared with the inefficient work done 
during the war by the employment cxchanges organized by employers. 

Mvunicu.—Schulrat.—Achter Jahresbericht der ménnlichen Fortbildungs- und 
Gewerbeschulen Miinchens fiir das Schuljahr 1913-14. Erstattet von Schulrat Dr. 
G. Kerschensteiner. Munich, 1914. 446 pp. 

This is the eighth annual report on improvement and trade schools for boys in 
Munich, containing general statistics for the entire system of these schools and 
detailed data as to attendance, curriculum, teaching staff, etc., for each individual 
school. 


ate ww be 


Prussta.—Statistiches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir den preussischen 
Staat, 1913, vol. 11. Berlin, 1914. alii, 693 pp. 

In the present eleventh issue of the yearbook for Prussia the Prussian State Sta- 
tistical Office presents in 21 sections and an appendix statistical data on practically 
the same topics as in former issues. Section six is exclusively devoted to labor con- 
ditions and gives data on employment offices, wages, hours of labor, strikes and 
lockouts, and establishments and employees working under collective agreements. 
Other sections contain statistical material on cooperative societies, hours of labor 
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and rest periods of railroad employees, retail prices of foodstuffs, workmen’s insur- 

ance, housing of workmen, and workmen’s colonies. The volume is provided with 

a detailed index giving the sources of all data. 

Germany.—Saxony.—Slatistisches Landesamt. WStatistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Koénig- 
reich Sachsen. vol. 42, 1914/15. Dresden, 1915. 362 pp. 

This is the forty-second issue of the yearbook published by the State Statistical 
Office of Saxony and presents the usual information contained in such publications. 
The material is grouped in 21 sections and indexed alphabetically. It contains 
statistical data relating to daily hours of labor and rest periods; employment bureaus; 
unemployment; strikes and lockouts; collective agreements; current wages by locali- 
ties; wages of miners; wages and labor conditions in the State railroad service; 
wages in several cities; and wages of workmen insured in trade accident associations; 
number of industrial establishments employing more than ten workmen and number 
of the workmen employed, by industries; retail prices of foodstuffs in selected cities; 
and statistics of cooperative societies. 

Great Britain.—Board of Trade. Vehicle making and miscellaneous metal trades. 
Prepared on behalf of the Board of Trade for the use of advisory committees for juvenile 
employment in Greater London. London, 1915. 43 pp. (Handbooks on London 
trades.) 

This handbook is one of a series prepared for the use of vocational guidance com- 
mittees in their work of advising boys and girls as to the choice of suitable employ- 
ment. This particular pamphlet gives brief descriptions of the different occupations 
which enter into wagon manufacture and in different metal trades. It describes con- 
ditions ef work, hours and wages, generally prevailing, and notes opportunities for 
entrance in the various occupations so far as those matters concern young workers. 
—— —— Railway accidents. Summary of accidents and casualties reported to the 

board of trade by the several a companies in the United Kingdom during the 
three months ending 31 March, 1915, together with reports to the Board of Trade by the 
inspecting officers |etc.| upon certain accidents which were inquired into. London, 
1915. 143 pp. 

Contains text statements concerning special investigations made of railway acci- 
dents by officers of the board of trade during the first quarter of 1915. 

—— Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports of the chief registrar of friendly 
societies for the year ending December 31, 1914. Part A: General report. London, 
1915. 250 pp. 

This report is based upon returns from friendly, collecting, cooperative, and building 
societies, and trade unions, and other similar organizations. The general report shows 
the membership, income, expenses for benefits and management, and balances for the 
year 1914, by classes of societies, while the summary tables cover the operations for 
the year 1913. A study of the origin, growth, and development of friendly societies 
may be found in the twenty-fourth annual report of this bureau, 1909, volume 2, page 
1550 et seq. 


Departmental Committee on Land Seitlement for Sailors and Soldiers. Intro- 
duction and Part I of the final report of the eg ntal committee appointed by the 
president of the Board of Agriculture and Fisherie London, 1916. 380 pp. fold. 
chart. 


A statement concerning this report may be found on pages 11 to 13 of this number 
of the Review. 


———— Home Department. Mines and quarries; general report, with statisiics, for 
1914. London, 1915. 2 vols: Part II, pel Part III, Output. 


This report appears regularly in three parts. The general summary, or part one, 
was listed and a brief abstract made in the December, 1915, issue of the Review. 
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Great Britain.—Local Government Board. Maternal mortality in connection with child 
bearing and its relation to infant mortality. London, 140 pp. (Its forty-fourt} 
annual report, 1914-15; Supplement in continuation of the report of the medical 
officer of the board for 1914-15.) 


—— Manual of emergency legislavion comprising all the acts of Parliament, proc! 
mations, orders, eic., passed and made in consequence of the war. London, 1914, 191 
~ ? 

5 vols. 


This single volume and four supplements, all told some 2,000 pages, compris: 
sritish emergency legislation during substantially the first year of the war or | 
August 31, 1915. 


Post Office. Standing Committee on Boy Labor. Fifth annual report. Londo 
1915. 22 pp. 

The standing committee on boy labor in the post office of Great Britain was 
pointed to investigate and make recommendations concerning the employment 
boys between the ages of 14 and 16 in the post office department, with a view 
making their employment profitable to them upon their discharge, preparing the) 
for work outside of the office, and giving advice regarding their physical trainin 
education, etc. It made its first report November 21, 1910. 

Royal Commission on the Civil Service. Sixth report of the commissioner; min 
utes of evidence, February 11 to July 8, 1915, with appendices. London, 1915. 
vols. 

The civil-service commission was appointed in 1912 to investigate the methods 
of making application and promotions in the civil service, the diplomatic and consuls 
services and the legal department, and to investigate in general the system of com 
petitive examination for civil-service appointment, with a view to making recom 
mendations for any alterations or improvements which might be advisable. 

The commission presented 5 reports and went out of existence. A new appointme: 
was made January, 1915, and the above report, called the sixth report of the com- 
mission, was issued regarding conditions of appointment and promotion of employees 
in the judicial department of Great Britain. As the legal department of England and 
Scotland differ materially, this report was divided in two parts, one devoted to the 
system of each country. 

—— Biacxsurn.—Public Health Department. Annual report upon the health of 
Blackburn for the year 1914. Blackburn, 1915. xv, 186 pp. and statistical folders. 

Contains matter relating to the health and sanitary conditions of the borough of 
Blackburn, year ending December 31, 1914; also vital and mortality statistics, some 
material relating to the inspection of factories and workshops and the operations of 
the house and town planning act of 1909. Death rates among persons engaged in th: 
cotton industry of the city are given for 1914 and average rates for the period 1889 to 
1914, by causes; operatives are classified into four occupational groups—weavers 
spinners, winders and warpers, and card-room hands. 


India (Madras ).— Judicial Department. Factoriesreport, 1914. Madras,1915. 18 pp. 


Italy.— Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio. Direzione Generale del Cred- 
ito e della Previdenza. Atti del consiglio della previdenza e della assicurazione social. 
Sessione del 1915. Rome, 1915. 550 pp. (Annali del crediio e della previdenzu. 
Series II, No. 15). 

The minutes of the meeting of the council of savings and social insurance (Apr. 
12-16, 1915). The meeting discussed questions relating to mutual aid societics, 
life insurance, insurance institutes for the employees of common carriers and ques- 
tions of social insurance in general. 
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Italy.—Ispettorato Generale del Commercio. Indici economici, 1903-1914; 1914 
1915. 2 vols. 

These two volumes form an addition to the statistical literature of so-called business 
barometrics, and have been gathered by the Italian Inspectorate General of Commerce 
from various official sources. These data will be continued in the future in a regular 
monthly publication. There are presented such data as the discount rate of Italian 
banks of issue, holdings of commercial paper by banks of issue, and private financial 
institutions; gold and silver in banks of issue, rates of foreign exchange, Italian Gov- 
ernment bond quotations, public revenues, clearing-house transactions, taxes on 
business, stamp taxes, movement of railroad traffic, imports and exports and trade 
balance, imports and exports of certain articles, stock quotations, deposits in postal 
savings banks, relative prices of foodstuffs and grains, immigration, and strikes and 
lockouts. 


— —— Provvedimenti in mat ria di economia e di finanza in sequ ifo alla gi.erra 
Europea. Part I: August 1, 1914, to July 31,1915. Rome, 1915. 620 pp. An- 
nali del credito e della previde nza, Series II, vol. 10.) 

The first volume of a collection of economic and financial measures enacted in Italy 
during the European war. The volume covers the pericd Auguet 1, 1914, to July 31 
1915, and reproduces laws, decrees, ministerial circular orders, orders of the military 
authorities, and policy forms and premium tariffs adopted by the National Insurance 
Institute and the National Accident Insurance lund for War Risks. 





Provvedimenti in materia di economia e di finan ra emanati in Austria in 
seguito alla guerra Europea. Part I. August 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915. Rome, 
1915. (Annali del credito e della previdenza, Series IT, vol. 13.) 386 pp 

A reproduction of war measures of an economic and financial character enacted in 

Austria between August 1, 1914, and March 31, 1915. 

Netherlands.— Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick. Werkstakingen en uwitsluitingen in 
Nederland gedurende, 1913. The Hague,1915. li, 207 pp. (Bijdragen tot de Statis- 
tiek van Nederland, new series, No. 216.) 

This volume reports 400 strikes in the Netherlands during 1913, of which number 

383 involved 23,990 strikers and 1,878 establishments. Of the total reported 362 were 


for an increase in wages, 24 against a decrease in wages, 89 due to other wage questions, 
84 due to demands as to hours of labor, 14 caused by a demand for unionism, 38 for 
reinstatement of discharged employees, 7 in relation to shop rules, 39 involving ques- 
tions of the contract of hire, and 101 for other demands not known. The strikers 
succeeded in 91 instances, were partially successful in 159, failed in 116, and con- 


. 


cerning 27 disputes the result was unknown or doubtful. More than one-half, or 228 


strikes, lasted less than one week. 

During the year 1913, 27 lockouts were reported affecting 404 establishments and 
6,171 employees. Of these one failed, 18 were partially successful, 6 were wholly suc- 
cessful, and for 2 no report is made. 

— Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Overzicht van de verslagen 
der kamers van arbeid over 1914. The Hague, 1915. xi, 59, ti pp. 

A report of the operations of the labor councils in the Netherlands in 1914. These 
councils are equipartisan bodies composed of representatives elected by employers 
and by employees, serving either for a trade or for a locality. They have considerable 
authority in all questions as to labor conditions, hours, wages, etc.; they also act as 
conciliators and arbitrators in labor disputes and in interpreting disputed points in 
labor agreements. Their advice and influence are particularly noteworthy in govern- 
ment work, both State and municipal. Of 85 organized councils at the close of 1914, 
3 made no report. 
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Netherlands.—Directie van den Arbeid. De Handvlasserij in Friesland. Uitgegeven 
voor rekening van het Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. The 
Hague, 1915. 37 pp. 

This volume contains the report of an investigation of the flax spinning industry in 
the Province of Friesland in the Netherlands made during the winter of 1913-14 by 
the inspectors of the labor office. The inquiry covered 2,341 work places in which 
3,587 persons were employed. The small number of persons employed in proportion 
to the number of work places shows quite clearly that the industry is predominately a 
hand-working one. The fact that 24 per cent worked on their own account is also a 
partial indication of its being a handicraft primarily, while it also appeared that in the 
case of 1,174 establishments 506 were reported as employing only one workman each 
It is likewise a highly seasonal industry, as indicated by the fact that out of a total of 
2,273 from whom returns were received, 439, the largest proportion, or 19.3 per ceni, 
worked only 10 weeks out of the year, while only 57, or 2.5 per cent, worked 20 weeks 
and over. 

In former times the preparation and spinning of flax was entirely a hand operation, 
but in recent years it is noted that small machines are being introduced to a consider- 
able extent. 








«ti, 84 pp. (Publication No. 17.) 

This is the fifth special report issued by the Dutch labor department on conditions 
in dock labor at the principal coast harborsin Holland. The first report was one made 
as of January 1, 1910, and subsequent reports have appeared annually for the years 
1910 to 1913. The volume here listed notes conditions prevailing in 1914. The 
inspections and investigations are made by district labor inspectors. The reports 
relate mainly to Rotterdam and Dordrecht, Amsterdam, Zaandam, Velsen, and 
Westzaan, and includes such matters as hours, wages, accidents, and living condi- 
tions. A brief survey is also included for several smaller harbors treated separately. 
The 1914 report presents a special chapter also concerning conditions in dock labor 
resulting from the war. No general summary is presented. 

A special law, it is noted, was enacted October 16, 1914, for the protection of steve- 
dores and other dock laborers, 


New South Wales.—Department of Labor and Industry. Report on the workings o/ 
the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1914. Sydney, 1915. 59 pp.  - 

The average number of persons employed in the factories of New South Wales 
in 1914 was reported as 90,141, as compared with 95,584 in 1913. The number of 
factories was 5,993 in 1914 as compared with 5,561 in 1913. Of the number ot 
employees reported for 1914, 70 per cent were males and 30 percent females. There 
were 2,128 males under 16 years of age and 2,480 females. 

There were reported 442 accidents during the year, of which 9 were fatal. 

During 1914, 177 informations were laid for violation of the act, out of which 168 
convictions were had. The number of informations laid in 1913 was 90 and the 
number of prosecutions 89. 


Government Statistician. The official yearbook of New South Wales, 1914. 
Sydney, 1915. 1,910 pp. 
An historical and statistical descriptive manual of New South Wales. 





New Zealand.— National Provident Fund. Fourth annual report of the board for th 
year ended December 31, 1914. Wellington, 1915. 2 pp. 


The National Provident Fund of New Zealand was established by law in 1910 and 
came into operation on March 1, 1911. It is a government insurance scheme whose 
purpose is to provide for annuities in old age, supplemented, however, by maternity 
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Verslag over het haventoezicht witgeoeffend in 1914. [The Hague] 1915. 
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and sickness benefits. The system is open to any persons between the ages of 16 and 

45 years residing in New Zealand and whose average income during three years prior 

to joining has not exceeded approximately $1,000 a year. 

Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Fiskerforsikringen for Aar 1914. Christiania, 
1915. (Norges officielle statistik. VI, 54.) 16*, 43 pp. 

This is a report of the operation of the law of August 8, 1908, and amendment of 
August 18, 1911, establishing accident insurance in Norway for fishermen and sealers. 
From 1909 to 1914 there had been paid in premiums 810,120.70 crowns ($217,112.35), 
while the amount of compensation paid for the period was 978,171.37 crowns 
$262,149.93). The difference between the premiums and compensation is paid by 
the State harbor fund. 


ACCIDENTS REPORTED AND COMPENSATED AND RATE PER 10,000 PERSONS INSURED, 
FISHERMEN’S ACCIDENT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, NORWAY, 1909 TO 1914. 


° ine 36 acl ¢ »j sresnlti 
Accidents reported. Compensate . ~~ pcents cent Ing 


Number Death. Disability, 
insured. } 
Rate 
Total. per Zg , 
| 10,000.) N - | ; Num- Rate 
|} per ner per 
| 10,000. * | 10,000, 


Compen- Notcom-} 
sated. | pensated. 


| 
} | 





DOPE TEE eee eee 91, 240 422 116 | 5 59. 
89, 925 342 | 122 | 51. 
87, 832 291 | 92 | 38: 43. 
89,911 271 | 104 | 37: 41. 
89, 197 297 | 91 | 43. 
87,614 270 | 122 | 392 44. 


199 | 
163 
137 
187 | 


151 | 
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535, 719 1, 08 | 647 | 2,540} 47.4| 1,023) 19.1] 870 
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For further information concerning accidents in Norway fisheries, reference is made 
to Bulletin No. 157 of this Bureau, pp. 139-141. 


—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Industristatistik for Aaret 1913. Christiania, 1915, 


39, 9O pp. (Norges officielle statistik, VI, 53.) 

This volume consists of a report issued by the Royal Workmen’s Insurance Institute. 
The report of the office is limited in the sense that the law of July 23, 1894, and amend- 
ments thereto, June 9, 1911, authorizes supervision only of insured industrial estab- 
lishments. It is the purpose of the present report to show the industrial develop- 
ment in Norway from 1897 to 1913, with particular reference to conditions prevailing 
in 1913. Detail statistical tables are prepared showing the number of insured estab- 
lishments, average number of insured employees, days of work, wages, etc., by 
industries and occupations, and by Provinces. 


Queensland.— Department of Labor. Report of the director of labor and chief inspector 
of factories and shops. Year ending June 20, 1915. Brisbane, 1915. 139 pp. 
Statistical report of the government labor exchange and the work of the department 
in the inspection of factories and workshops. 
—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Thirtieth report of the Registrar of friendly 
societies, building societies, and trade unions. Brisbane, 1915. 388 pp. 
Friendly societies may be briefly described as a mutual aid or benefit systems organ- 
ized as a rule by persons of moderate means. They are essentially mutual insurance 
societies supported by contributions from their members. They are recognized and 
favored by law but must submit to a degree of administrative supervision of their 
finances and operations by the State authorities. 
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The report here listed relates to the cperation of friendly societies, building socic- 
ties, and trade-unions in Queensland in the year 1914, although data as to registration 
is complete up to September 30, 1915. The membership of friendly societies on 
December 31, 1914, was 52,247, as compared with 32,164 in 1905. There was paid out 
in benefits in 1914 to members and their dependents £112,020 ($545,145) in 1914, » 
compared with £77,733 ($378,288) in 1905. The administrative expenses for t! 
years indicated was £28,076 ($136,631.85) and £73,359 ($357,002), respectively. 

That part of this report relating to building associations shows 16 such societies j 
existence at the end of 1914. 

The number of trade-unions was 36 and employers’ association 7. The expend 
tures of the trades-unions in 1914 were as follows: Strike pay £549 ($2,672); sickn: 
£1,143 ($5,562); superannuation, £438 ($2,131); funeral benefits, £346 ($1,684); uner 
ployment relief, £606 ($2,949); other benevolent grants, £61 ($297), a total of £3,| 
($15,295) for benefits. Expenses of management made up £8,797 ($42,811), or 56 
per cent of the total £15,576 ($75,801). The remainder £3,636 ($17,695) consisted 
certain miscellaneous items of expenditure. 















Scotland.—Government Committee on War Organization in the Distributing Trad 
Scotland. First report. Edinburgh, 1915. 11 pp. 






The committee was appointed to determine how far it would be practicable to re: 
just conditions of employment in the selling trades in Scotland so as to release a lary: 
number of men for enlisting or other national service with the minimum of inter! 
ence with the necessary conduct of the trades. The problem was of some mome 
when it is known that there were employed in the distributing trades in Scotla: 
according to the census of 1911, 152,081 persons out of a total population of 4,760,904. 
Consideration was given by the committee to the matter of substituting women and 
girls for the employment of men and boys, and it is recommended that in so far as thi 
character and conditions of the work performed by women approximate to that p 
formed by men the pay of the women should approximate that of the men. It w. 
also suggested that a uniform system of shorter hours might be adopted. One v 
definite recommendation was to the effect that the release of men from the trades j 
service in the army or navy or munition factories should be accompanied by guarantee 
of reinstatemeat for them after the war, if they desire to return to the work and ar 
suitable for it. 

:-South Australia.—Statistical Department. Statistical register of the State of Soutii 
Australia for the year 1914. Part I1I.—Production (section 1. Prefatory report 
[ Adelaide,] 1915. xxi pp. 

Statistical report of agritultural and industrial production in the State of Sout] 
Australia, year ending June 30, 1915. 

Sweden.—Pensionsstyrelsen. Arsberiittelse, 1914. Stockholm, 1915. 35 pp. 

The general law on old-age pensions, enacted June 30, 1913, became applicable in 
Sweden January 1,1914. The report here listed gives the results of operations for the 
first year of its application. The law provides for pensions to Swedish citizens wl» 
have arrived at the age of 67, or have suffered permanent incapacity for work. Th 
law is a contributory measure, although the State supplies a subsidy. The basi 
contribution of the insured person is 3 crowns per year, together with an additional! 
premium graded according to the income of the insured. Contributions are made b) 
the insured during the period of from 15 to 66 years of age. The annual pension form: 
30 per cent of the total amount of the premiums contributed (principal and interes 
in the case of men and 24 per cent for women, with a gradual reduction correspondin 
to the increasing age of those who have completed their twenty-fifth year at the tim: 
the law became effective. 

The number of insured persons paying premiums in 1914 was 3,225,700, of whom 
890,200 lived in cities and 2,335,500 lived in rural districts. The total amount ©! 
basic premiums paid in amounted to 8,162,900 crowns ($2,187,657.20), municipa! 
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contributions proportional to basic contributions of insured persons amounted to 
1,514,200 crowns ($405,805.60), and the amount of premiums paid by insured persons 
supplementary to basic premiums amounted to 4,893,900 crowns ($1,311,565.20), a 
total of 14,571,000 crowns ($3,905,028.00). During the year 43,495 individuals made 
claims for pensions, of whom 32.4 were males. The number actually receiving pen- 
sions was 33,138, and the amount paid out was 1,875,456.65 crowns ($502,622.38), or 
an average of 56.60 crowns ($15.17) for each pensioner during the year. 

Under the voluntary feature of the law which permits persons who so desire to 
make contributions of at least 30 crowns per year, so as to secure a larger pension than 
under the compulsory system, 628 persons were registered at the end of the year. 
Sweden.—Socialstyrelsen. Kollektivavtal i Sverige dr 1914. Stockholm, 1915. 29 pp. 

(Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik.) 

Since 1908 that office of the Swedish Government concerned with the investigation 
of labor problems and the administration of the labor laws has published annual 
accounts of collective agreements entered into between employers and employees. 
The publication here listed presents that information for 1914. During the year 226 
agreements were recorded which fixed the conditions of employment between 59,980 
workmen and 1,572 employers. As far as data are available, the following table shows 
the relative extent of the agreements in force on January 1, 1914, and January 1, 1915: 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN 
SWEDEN EMPLOYED UNDER TRADE AGREEMENTS, 1914 AND 1915. 








Number and per cent under trade agree- 
ments on— 
Total 
ware 
earners Jan. 1, 1914. Jan. 1, 1915. 
1913. 





Industry groups. 
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Number.| Per cent. Number.! Per ec 


119, 698 63, 522 63, 613 
Earth, stone, and clay industries.................... 15,274 21, 534 6 22. 050 
Woodworking 62, 633 20, 513 32. } 18, 603 | 
Paper, printing, and publishing | 38, 288 20, 519 53. 6 21, 367 
i cDiccigeenaded bent sob nsccueeses so¥ae 45, 692 18, 330 , 19, 150 
Textiles and clothing 52,479 3, 444 25. 6 23, 260 
Leather, hair, and rubber 20, 055 10, 180 Y il 
Chemicals 14, 469 3, 208  . 5 
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The total number of agreements in force on January 1, 1915, was 1,408, involving 
8,168 employers and 244,390 employees, as compared with 1,448 in force on January 
1, 1914, which included 8,300 employers and 233,020 employees within their terms. 

Of the 226 agreements which became operative in the course of the year 1914, 117 
were concluded by organized employers, and 109 by unorganized employers; 217 
by organized workmen and 9 by unorganized workmen. The majority of the agree- 
ments, or 148, were concluded between employers of one or more employees; 71 were 
local in their scope, and 7 were of national extent. These latter, however, involved 
the largest portion of workmen, i. e., 33,900. The relative number of specified duration 
has been as follows during those years for which reports have been received: 
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The number of workmen affected and the relative number of collective agreements 
is shown in the following table in relation to the hours of labor specified in the agree- 
ments entered into in 1914. 

PERCENT OF AGREEMENTS ESTABLISHING SPECIFIED CLASSIFIED WEEKLY HOURS 
OF LABOR, TOGETHER WITH NUMBER OF WORKMEN AFFECTED, 1914. 
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Number | Per cent 
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Time rates were established in 43 of the 226 agreements, affecting 6,884 workmen 
the remaining contracts established piece rates or a combination of the two method 
of payment. A minimum time rate was guaranteed to piece workers in 26 instances, 
affecting 942 workmen. Provision for sickness, accident relief figured in several of 
the agreements. Another provision of several agreements related to their interpre- 
tation by arbitration or otherwise. In 139 agreements affecting 56,813 workmen 


there was a clause to the effect that the employer reserved the right to hire and dis- 
charge his men unhindered and to take on indiscriminately organized or unorganized 
workmen. 
affecting 49,820 workmen. 
ments affecting 8,752 


Freedom of association was specifically recognized in 154 agreements 
Provisions relative to apprentices were found in 36 agree- 
workmen. 





